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Cuapter VIII. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


te is time to go to the ball; all are ready; all are in the hall save 
Lenore. The men have each two pairs of white kid gloves in their 
pocket ; one has plain gold studs, the other diamond and black enamel ; 
but, oh, how poor, how small are man’s highest adornments compared 
to woman’s! At his best, in his dress of greatest ceremony, he is but 
a scrimping, black-forked biped, compared'to the indefinite volume, the 
many-coloured majesty, of beflounced, belaced, beflowered woman. 

“Did you tell her we were all waiting ?” asks Sylvia, in a tone of 
impatience. 

“T did,” replies Jemima, stepping leisurely downstairs with a large 
mat, which her train has carried down from the upper regions, attached 
to her tail. 

“And what did she say ?” 

“She said, ‘Hurry no man’s cattle!’ ” 

“Was she nearly ready ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ What was she doing ?” 

_ “She was advancing and retreating before her long glass, ascertain- 
ing whether her petticoats were all of a length.” 

“There is plenty of time,” says Serope; “not ten yet. I remember 
once going to a ball in the country, and finding myself the first person 
there. It was an awful sensation !” 


“Are you sure that I should not look ‘better with a jichu?” says 
VOL, XXXIV. + 
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Sylvia, in an anxious aside, to her sister, getting out of earshot 
of the men, and craning her throat to get a view, over her shoulder- 
blades, at the back of her.own neck. ‘“ Am I too décolletée behind ? 
You know that there is nothing in life I have such a horror of as being 
called a ‘frisky matron! ” 

“Tt does look rather juvenile, perhaps,” replies Jemima, unkindly 
saying the exact reverse of what she knows is expected of her. 

Sylvia’s countenance falls a little. 

“* Juvenile! Oh, that was not what I meant in the least! I 
asked Charlie Scrope what he thought” (smiling a little), “and he 
said, ‘You look awfully jolly!’ He said it quite loud. Iam sure I 
don’t know what Paul could have thought. I suppose one ought not 
to have asked him his opinion, poor boy, because he always thinks one 
looks nice, whatever one has on.” 

“Does he?” “Jemima,” (lowering her voice, and speaking with 
eager sincerity,) “ promise to tell me everything that you hear any- 
body say of me to-night, and I will promise to tell you everything I 
hear anybody say of you.” 

Jemima does not answer ;* her eyes are fixed on the stairs, on which 
a vision has appeared, above whose head two lady’s-maids are trium- 
phantly holding flat candlesticks, to aid the bright gaslight which is 
already illumining her ; a vision, like a summer night, dark, yet softly 
splendid. Lenore, all in black, with great silver lilies starring her hair, 
shining on her breast, garlanding her skirts. As she comes stepping 
daintily down, she does not look conscious—very handsome people 
seldom do ; it is a prerogative reserved for faintly and doubtfully pretty 
ones. In her hand she carries a huge bouquet of white and purple 
flowers. All stare at her; but she seems to see only Paul. She goes 
straight up to him, her eyes shining like soft lamps, and her cheeks 
all rosy with happiness. 

“Thank you so much,” she says ina low voice. “I was surprised— 
and yet not surprised—when Nicholls came to my room and said, 
‘Here's a bouquet for you, ma’am.’ I knew in a minute, of course. I 
did not even take the trouble to ask whom it was from; I knew, 
naturally.” : 

As she talks, Paul’s complexion varies and his countenance changes ; 
but she goes on, without giving him time to speak. 

“ How did you come to know all my favourite flowers ? was it intui- 
tion, or did I ever tell you? I forget. Violets, Roman narcissi, white 
hyacinths—all the scents that 1 am most wild about. There!” 
(holding up the bouquet to his face) “you may have one sniff, one 
little sniff at it—only a little one, mind !” 

“Lenore,” says Paul in a mortified voice, looking red and miserable, 
“it was not I. I know nothing about it. To tell you the truth, I 
neyer thought of such a thing!” 
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Had they been alone he would have added fond xpologies; would 
have told her—what was the truth—that had he thought they would 
have given her pleasure, he would have bought her a thousand bouquets, 
each much bigger than a haystack; would have sent to Kamschatka 
for them, did bigger fairer flowers grow there than here; but, as three 
people are by, his pride restrains him. 

“ Not you?” repeats Lenore, in a blank voice, as her arm and the 
now valueless posy drop to her side. ‘ Who was it, then? Oh, of 
course,” (following Scrope, who has turned to the fire to hide the 
scarlet tinge that has spread from the crown of his head to the nape of 
his neck) “it was you! Iam right this time! Thanks so much for 
thinking of me.” 

She stretches out her hand to him, but her voice quivers. 

These little disappointments are sometimes acute, as a needle, though 
but a small weapon, can give a sharp prick. 

There is nothing further to delay the cloaking and shawling, which 
forthwith takes place. Paul and Lenore stand together alone for a 
minute, 

“They have no longer the same smell,” says the girl, eyeing her 
nosegay with a disenchanted look ; “the narcissi’s petals are already 
beginning to yellow and the maiden hair to shrivel. Oh, you bad, 
bad Paul! just as I began to think that you must really be getting a 
little fond of me !” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense,” replies Paul, brusquely ; “ cannot you 
see with half an eye, that Iam in a greater rage with myself than 
youcan possibly be with me? But Lenore” (hesitating a little), “now 
that you know that J—fool that I was—did not get it for you, are 
you still going to take it ?” 

“Of course I am,” replies Lenore, decisively, “though it is the 
bouquet of disappointment it gives a nice finish to one’s toilet ; if” 
(with a coquettish pout) “ one is not provided with legitimate bouquets 
one must console oneself with illegitimate ones.” 

It is an Infirmary Ball; one of those balls, therefore, at which, in 
theory, gentle and simple meet and frolic with happy equality and 
unity ; at which, in practice, the gentle glide gracefully about at the 
top of the room, and the simple plunge and caper at the bottom. 
There is more air, more space, more everything that is desirable, at the 
lower end near the doors, but to remain at that end is to confess an 
affinity with the butchers, the bakers, the haberdashers, of the good 
city of Norley. At the expense of any amount of elbowing, pushing, 
bruising, one must work one’s way up to where one’s peers sit 
enthroned’on red-cloth benches. ‘They are rather late. Slowly they 
work up. Paul escorts Lenore; Scrope, Sylvia; Jemima, herself. A 
galop is playing, and a hundred, two hundred people, are floundering, 
flying, and boundir » round, as nature and their dancing-master have 
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taught them. Little women burying their noses in big men’s coat- 
sleeves ; big women trying not to rest their chins on the top of little 
men’s heads; men who hold their partner’s hand out, like a pump- 
handle, sawing the air with it up and down; men who hold their 
partner’s hand on their own hip, describing an acute angle with the 
elbow ; men who hug their partners like polar bears; men who hold 
their partners uncomfortably tumbling out of their arms, as if they 
were afraid of coming near them; men who run round their partners, 
men who kick, men who scratch, men who knock knees ;—every variety, 
in fact, of the human animal, rushing violently round, doing their 
best to make themselves giddy and tear their clothes. 

“Are you going to dance this with me, or are you not?” asks 
Lenore, impatiently; ‘‘ because, if not, I will ask some one else—I 
mean, I will make some one else ask me.” 

“ Of course I am.” 

“What are you waiting for then? why don’t you start? Iam 
mad to begin! Tum te tum! if they play this air when I am in my 
coffin, I shall jump up and galop in my shroud.” 

In a second more, the black and silver gown has joined the merry 
mad rout of reds and blues and greens and whites. After half a 
dozen turns Lenore pants a little, and says, ‘“ Stop.” 

“That means that I dance badly,” says Paul, releasing her from 
his arms. 

“Tt means that Iam never long-winded ; doctors often say that I 
ought not to dance.” 

“Not really?” incredulously looking at her cheeks, carnationed by 
the movement of the dance—at her great clear eyes. ‘I say, Lenore, 
do I dance very atrociously ? It is a thing that I do not do once in a 
month of Sundays.” 

“ Not very,” replies Lenore, rather slowly ; “ you have not quite got 
into my step yet, but that will come.” (Then, seeing him look a little 
mortified,) “ You are not like Major Webster, who leaps his own height 
in the air every step he takes, and gets round the room in three bounds, 
like a kangaroo.” . 

Paul laughs. ‘That ‘s modest praise.” 

_ Meanwhile Sylvia has been safely piloted to the top of the room, 
and enthroned between Mrs. Webster and another diamonded dowager. 
Jemima and Miss Webster remain standing. To take a seat is 
virtually to confess yourself shelved ; to remain standing, is an adver- 
tisement that you are still to be had. 

“You won't take a turn, I suppose?” Scrope says to Mrs. Prodgers, 
as he prepares to saunter away. 

She has so often announced her intention of not dancing that he 
thinks the invitation—in itself dissuasively worded—may be safely 
hazarded. But human prescience is often at fault. 
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“ Would you mind holding my bouquet for me, dear Mrs. Webster ? 
says Sylvia, getting down with some alacrity from her bench. “Thanks 
somuch! You see” (with a little affected shrug), “ I am fated not to 
be left in peace. It seems a little hard upon the girls, doesn’t it? but 
one cannot pass on one’s partners, can one? they would not like it. 
I assure you I had no more idea of dancing—but one gets so tired of 
saying ‘ No,’ ‘ No, ‘ No,’—-such an old friend too—you need not smile— 
he is, really !” 

“ Quite right, my dear, quite right!” replies Mrs. Webster, nodding 
good-humouredly. She is very comfortably perched herself, and she 
has long given up her daughter as a bad job. “I only wish that Miss 
Jemima could find a partner too—where is James?” (standing up on 
the raised footboard, whence she can get a commanding view over 
the company’s heads); “he was here a minute ago, and he had no 
partner then—his had thrown him over—I am sure he would be most 
happy !” 

“Oh! no, no, no, thanks!” replies Jemima, in a frenzy at the thought 
of being crammed down James’ unwilling throat. “1 am quite happy, 
I assure you! I dike looking on; it amuses me, and some one will 
be sure to turn up just now.” 

Miss Webster smiles; she always does: she has smiled through 
eight and thirty years of hope deferred. Callow boys and fat old 
married men are her sheet-anchor, and she is on the look-out for such 
now. 

The dance ends; the sound of scampering and shufiling ceases sud- 
denly ; people’s voices drop from bawling pitch to their natural key ; 
everybody streams to the doors. The house seems to have been built 
for the express purpose of furthering love-making. From the ball- 
room long corridors diverge in every direction, dimly lit; and out of 
these corridors open many quiet rooms, also dimly lit. 

“ Let us go into the passages !” cries Lenore, “ and I will show you 
all the holes and corners, where I perpetrated my worst atrocities in 
flirtation last year.” 

“On the same principle, I suppose,” replies Paul, laughing, “ which 
makes a man always take his second wife to visit the tomb of his first ?” 

They find a bench, retired, yet not lonely, where, in shade them- 
selves, they can see men and girls, men and girls, men and girls, go 
trooping by: couples flirting, couples not flirting, couples trying to 
flirt, couples trying not to flirt. It is a bench that only holds two 
people; well armed, well cushioned, where, half hidden behind Lenore’s 
spread fan, they lean together and whisper gaily. 

“Paul! Paul! do you see that girl ?—how dirty the body of her 
dress is ?” 

“Cannot say that I remarked it.” 

" “Tt as, though; as dirty as the ground, She and her sisters 
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always make a point of coming to these balls in filthy dresses, to mark 
the distinction between themselves and the clean, crisp, townspeople.” 

“Tt is patrician dirt, is it? I respect it.” 

“Do you see that big person in pink? Last year she went to the 
Assembly in a wreath of mistletoe; you may imagine the conse- 
quences.” 

Paul laughs. 

“Her partner always gets very drunk. Last time I saw him was 
in the Ansons’ supper-room ; he was sitting on a lump of ice, crying 
bitterly.” 

“ Lenore, why are you hiding your face ?” 

“Hush! hush! young Anson is coming this way; he would bo 
sure to ask me to dance, and dancing with him is like going into a 
battle, without the glory.” 

Young Anson passes safely by, looking neither to the right hand 
nor the left. 

“T breathe again. Paul!” (edging a little nearer to him, and 
dropping her voice, more for the pleasure of whispering than from 


any dread of being overheard); “ Paul, do you mean to let me dance 
when we are married ?” 


“H’m! I shall see.” 

“We shall not be able to go to many balls,” says Lenore, sighing, 
“ for we shall have no clothes.” 

“Speak for yourself.” 

“We must stay at home, and have tea and shrimps; of course, we 
shall not be able to afford dinner.” 

“Shall not we ?” (looking rather aghast). “ Does dinner cost more 
than tea and shrimps ?” 

“ Of course it does: shrimps are only fourpence a pint ?” 

Paul shudders. 

“Could not you make it prawns?” 

“Certainly not; tea and shrimps it must be—perhaps watercresses 
in the height of the season—and after tea, you will read the paper in 
carpet slippers—not the Z%mes,—we shall not be able to afford the 
Times—but some penny paper—and I shall sit opposite you, with my 


hair flat to my head, and low down over my ears—is not that it ?— 
hemming a duster !” 


“T do not believe you can hem.” 

The music has struck up again: Lancers, this time. Fewer couples 
trail and saunter by: most have returned to the ball-room. The 
fiddles’ sharp loud squeak comes more softly to their ears; the merry 
cadence and marked time of the Lancers ; then the little pause in the 
music, that tells one, without one’s seeing, that the girls are all 
courtesying, and the men, with arms linked together, are galloping 
madly round, like savages before a wooden god. 
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Lenore’s eyes dance softly, too, in this dusk place. 

“Lenore, I have a favour to ask you.” 

“ Not a very big one, I hope.” 

“ You will think it immense.” 

“What is it ?” 

“That you will dance with no one but me, to-night.” 

He had expected her to accede with eager alacrity, but on the con- 
trary, she says nothing. 

“T know that I dance badly, vilely,” continues Paul, colouring a 
little. “T have long suspected it, and to-night ” (laughing a little) “I 
learned it for a certainty, from your face, and from the eagerness with 
which you engaged me in conversation in the pauses of the dance, to 
hinder me from starting afresh. But why should we dance? Could 
we be better off than we are now ?” 

- “Not easily,” she says, and says it truly; but she still evades 
replying to his request. 

“T want to have a feast of your society to-night,” says Paul, 
earnestly ; “ think what a fast I have had!—six months! We seem 
to know each other so little yet, and even there,” (giving a vague nod 
to express Sylvia’s abode), “jolly as it is, we never seem to get five 
minutes’ talk, without Jemima bouncing in at one door, or Sylvia 
ambling in at another, or those imps of Satan rushing in and playing 
the devil’s tattoo on one’s shins.” 

“Children of Belial!” says Lenore, tersely. “Good heavens, 
Paul! how I hate the young of the human species! Don’t you ?” 

Paul looks rather shocked. “ Don’t say that—it is unwomanly.” 

“Of course,” retorts she, sarcastically, “to a man they may be imps 
of Satan, but to the ideal woman they must always be cherubs—biting, 
kicking, scratching cherubs—but cherubs always. By-the-by, Paul” 
(with a sudden change of tone), “how 7s the ideal woman? Have 
you seen her lately ?” 

Paul turns his head away, and says, “ Fiddlesticks !” 

“Paul, Paul! I have an idea! How red you are! Look me in 
the face—don’t turn the back of your head to me. Is it she that 
wears her hair flat, and eschews frisettes ?” 

Paul turns round as bidden. His face is undeniably red; he is 
not laughing, and his eyes are rather defiant. “ What if it is?” 

“ Does she wear a poke bonnet ?” , 

“ Perhaps !” 

“ And a grey cloak down to her heels ?” 

Well ?” 

“T know all about her,” says Lenore resentfully, her eyes flashing 
and cheeks ablaze; “a puritanical little prig !” 

“T do not see what good it does you abusing a person you have 
never seen,” says Paul, in a rather surly voice, “nor what it has to 
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say to whether you are willing to sacrifice this one evening to me or 
not.” 

“Certainly not!” replies the girl, angrily; “Why should I? 
What have you done to deserve it? Yesterday you scolded me till I 
cried—everybody saw my red eyes; to-day you forgot the common 
civility of getting me a bouquet; and you are always trotting out 
another woman’s virtues and beauties at my expense. Certainly not! 
T will dance like a Mcenad with all my old friends.” 

Paul’s forehead wrinkles into a frown, and his mouth turns down, 
as is his way when extremely vexed. “All right! Do!” he says, in 
a constrained voice. She had spoken with petulant half-meaning ; 
had expected to be coaxed, entreated, scolded even, out of her perverse 
determination ; but he employs neither coaxings, entreaties, nor scold- 
ings—he acquiesces with dumb pride. They sit side by side in sullen 
silence, till disturbed by the sound of approaching voices, feet, and the 
long rustle and swish of a woman’s infinite gown. 

“You must take me back to the ball-room,” Sylvia is saying, as she 
flutters her fan and smiles ; “you must indeed. If people come out 
and find us sauntering about here they will be sure to say that I am 
flirting with you, and there is nothing in life that I should dislike so 
much as that—oh! here you are !” 

Both are too sulky to answer. 

“ Not been dancing? Very wise of you! Look how much better 
you have come off than I!—in ribbons—absolutely in tatters. And 
Charlie has got a yard and a half of me in his pocket, have not you ?” 
She looks up at him playfully, with round complacent eyes, and then 
stops suddenly. 

To even Sylvia’s comprehension it is evident that he has not heard 
a word she has been saying ; his eyes are fixed with steady intentness 
on Lenore. Paul is gazing vacantly down the long vista of the fast 
refilling corridors. “Are you engaged for the next dance, Miss 
Lenore ?” 

“ What is it ?” (nonchalantly) “a quadrille ?” 

“Tt is a valse.” 

She peeps at Paul, out of the corner of one eye; not a sign of 
relenting on the ill-tempered gravity of his face. Well! she can be as 
cross and sulky as he, at a pinch. 

** No—I am not.” 

“ Will you let me have it ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Shall I be likely to find you here still after I have taken Mrs. 
Prodgers back to the ball-room ?” 

* T will not trouble you,” replies Sylvia, rather offended at the 
slight hint of anxiety to be rid of her, unintentionally implied in 
these last words. “I am going” (with a coquettish smile) “to put 
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myself under Paul’s protection. Do you hear, Paul? I am going to 
put myself under your protection. You are not going to dance? 
No? Neither will I. We will sit here and criticise everybody— 
yes, we will talk you both well over” (shaking her bouquet at 
Serope); “if your ears burn you will know what to attribute it to.” 

Lenore has risen, and while Sylvia is speaking she bends and 
whispers maliciously to Paul, “ Pleasant meditations on poke bonnets 
and flat heads to you !” 

He does not take the slightest notice. 

She puts her hand on Scrope’s arm, and walks off. Twice, thrice, 
she looks back, but not once has she the satisfaction of detecting her 
lover's eyes wistfully seeking hers. Silently they enter the ball-room 
and join the just beginning whirl. Lenore is thoroughly out of tune 
—angry with herself, enraged with Paul, furious with Scrope. It 
any hole can be picked in his performance, he may be quite sure that 
she she will not spare him. She is, however, deprived of that satis- 
faction. Scrope’s performance is as much above praise as Paul's was 
below blame. He dances superbly. It is a small accomplishment, 
and does not add much to a man’s social value, but in a ball-reom it 
is the giver of great joy. Once in his arms, a delightful sense of 
security and strength comes over Scrope’s partner ; a blessed certainty 
of immunity from jostling; of being borne along steadily, rapidly, 
buoyantly, with the swift smoothness of a swallow’s flight ; all trouble 
taken off her hands, and only pleasure left. Lenore loves dancing 
intensely ; with an intensity, indeed, seldom met with among sad and 
sober Englishwomen. On her, the mere music, motion, and measure 

-of the dance have an effect verging on intoxication. Down the long 
room they fly together; the floor seems nothing to them; they are 
floating on air, while the music swells loud and sighs faint, bursts 
into mad merriment and dies in voluptuous complaints. Lenore has 
forgotten her anger—has forgotten even Paul; all feelings are merged 
in one of acute sensuous enjoyment—a feeling languid, yet exciting ; 
luxurious, yet exhilarating. Many couples who set off at the same 
time as they did are standing still to rest, panting and breathless ; 
but they still fly on, with untired joyous grace. 

“Shall we stop? Am I tiring you?” Scrope asks. 

“No, no! Go on, go on!” 

“T wish to heavens it could go on for ever!” says the young man, 
losing his head, and foolishly whispering into the white ear that is so 
temptingly close to his face. 

The spell is broken. 

“Stop!” says Lenore imperatively. He obeys, and stands gravely 
beside her, his broad chest heaving a little with his late exertions ; 
some strong suppressed excitement giving an expression, painful yet 
eminently becoming to his straight-eut Greek face, 
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“ T thought you said you were not tired ?” 

“ No more I am.” , 

“ Why did you say ‘ stop’ then ?” 

“ Because you were beginning to be a fool.” 

“TJ began that long ago; six months ago, in church; in 
Guingamp cathedral—if you wish to be exact.” 

, “ You went on being a fool, then ?” 

“T said that I wished this valse could last for ever, and I stick to 
it,” says the young man, doggedly. “ I do wish it.” 

“ Tastes differ,” says Lenore, scornfully. “I know nothing that I 
should dislike more than an eternity of capering with you.” 

He bites his lip hard, but attempts no retort. 

“Shall we take another turn?” says Lenore, presently; mollified 
by his silence, after an interval spent by her in tapping with her feet 


and beating time to the music. “ That is to say, if you will promise 
not to be a fool.” 


“ T promise nothing.” 

“Well, then, we must risk it, I suppose,” replies she, with a care- 
less laugh. “ Mind, it is no compliment to you. It is solely for my 
own satisfaction ; for though you may be a fool you dance like a 
seraph, and I cannot bear to lose a bar of this.” 

Away, again, light as a feather; as if blown by the breath of the 
music. Once off—her anger unroused again by any rash remarks 
from her partner—the same sense of delicious enervation as before, 
steals over Lenore. It is like floating on a summer sea, as the music 
whispers, whispers, then laughs out and triumphs, in a loud glad 
clash. 

And Scrope—every dog has his day, they say, and this is his. 
It is a wretched little day ; but still it is his. She may be Paul’s 
for all after life—nay, she will be, of course; who can hinder her ? 
But for these divine mad minutes she is his! It is not Paul's 
arm that is round her waist; it is not Paul's heart against which 
hers is panting: it is not Paul’s shoulder on which the milk-white 
beauty of her arm is lying. All earthly pleasures must end, and 
a valse is, in its very essence, one of the shortest. The music ceases. 
As they turn towards the door they come face to face with Paul. 
He makes as though he would pass them without speaking; but 
Lenore addresses him : 

“ What have you done with Sylvia ?” 

“ She is dancing.” 

“And you? Why are not you? 

“ Because I hate it!” (emphatically.) 

“You might have given Jemima a turn; she very seldom gets 
a partner, and she likes dancing.” 

“Even with me?” (with a sneer.) 
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“T wish you a better temper,” says Lenore hastily, moving on, 

They pass out into the passage. 

“Why have you come here?” cries the girl fretfully ; “ it is 
draughty. I shiver; let us go back to Sylvia—to Mrs. Webster— 
anywhere !” 

“ You do not shiver when you are with other men,” says Scrope, 
resentfully. 

“ Other men do not stare at one, as if they were going to eat one!” 
cries the girl, indignantly. ‘‘ Good heavens, Charlie! how much 
better I liked you when you were only a stupid, silent, sulky boy, 
before you adopted these unpleasant man’s airs.” 

In defiance of appearances, Scrope stands stock still; he is young 
enough to be galled by allusions to his age. 

“Lenore,” he says, almost imperatively, “stop gibing at me; 
after to-night, I give you carte blanche to abuse me as much as you 
please behind my back—to mimic me for your friends’ amusement— 
to show me up in as humiliating a light as it pleases you—you are 
quite capable of it—but, for to-night, be civil.” 

“Mend your own manners, then,” cries the girl, tartly. “ Who 
gave you leave to call me ‘ Lenore’? Tor the last few days I have re- 
marked that you have been slurring over the ‘ Miss’; please to replace 
my style and title immediately.” 

“Ts it worth while,” asks the young fellow, more calmly, but with 
great bitterness; “ is it worth while accustoming oneself to call you 
‘ Miss,’ when you will so soon be ‘ Mrs.’? For all my future life, I 
swear to you, I will try to think of you only as ‘ Mrs. Le Mesurier ;’ 
but, for to-night, be Lenore, plain Lenore !” 

For all answer, she bursts out laughing. “ Excuse me; it is rude, 
I know; but you reminded me so forcibly of the tale of the man at a 
ball, who, when the music stopped suddenly, was heard saying to his 
partner, at the top of his voice: ‘ Do not call me Mr. Smith ; call me 
plain Wilkam! and, as he was remarkably ugly, he was called 
‘plain William’ ever after.” 


9) 
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Cuarter IX. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Ix the meantime, Mrs. Prodgers has been restored to her eminent 
position on the bench: she has been danced and talked and walked 
about, into a state of even more than her usual complaisance. 

Jemima still stands where she left her. 

“Have you been dancing, dear? Yes? Oh, I am so glad—I 
thought you would. I don’t know what has come to the people 
to-night ; they would tear one in pieces, if one would let them. One 
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thing I do set my face against, and that is, those passages. I said to 
young Anson, ‘There is no one fonder of laughing and talking, and 
fun, than I am, but if you talk from now till Doomsday you will not 
persuade me to sit out with you.’ I daresay there is no harm in it 
really, but people do let their tongues run on so, when a person is 
young and tolerable looking.” 

Jemima makes no answer. 

Sylvia’s conversation is like a Gregorian chant; there is a certain 
sameness about it. 

Miss Webster has been valsing with an Eton boy, in a round jacket : 
her shins are black with bruises, her elbow is scratched, but at least 
she has not been a wallflower. 

Another galop strikes up. Sylvia’s talk drops into silence; she 
fiddles with her bouquet, and tries to look as if she would not dance if 
she were asked. Men hurry hither and thither, seeking for their 
promised partners; raising and dashing in the same instant false 
hopes in unengaged girls, by making apparently straight for them, 
staring hard at them, and then flying off at a tangent on discovering 
that they are not the right ones. Jemima scans the crowd to see 
whether she can discover any one likely to ask her (in many women 
the love of dancing survives the probability of being invited), but 
finding no one, resigns herself with philosophy to her fate. Other 
people’s enjoyment is not so good as one’s own, but it is perhaps better 
than none. It is some people’s lot to be spectators through life. 
She looks on. The pink calico; the laurels, the mirrors, the pretty 
rose-red ladies, the plunging grocers and floundering groceresses ; a 
tremendous ¢hud !—two people fallen like one log ; now sprawling in 
a confused heap of broadcloth and illusion on the floor; the lady has 
ingeniously wound herself, like swaddling clothes, round her squire’s 
legs: she is unwound, feels for her head, settles her wreath, and off 
again! ‘There are so many people, and they go so quickly, that it is 
difficult to follow any one: a blue couple, a pink couple, a white 
couple; they dazzle the eyeballs with the celerity with which they 
shoot across them! A black couple—taller than most of the others ; 
the soft sparkle of silver flowers flashing like meteors down the 
room. 

Why, it is Lenore! Lenore and Scrope again ! 

“T thought I had understood that your sister's fiancé was a plain 
man,” says an old woman, who, unable to find room on a bench, is 
standing behind Jemima, and tapping her on her bare shoulder to 
attract her attention. 

“Quite the contrary” (with a complimentary smile). “Have you 
ever seen him?” asks Jemima. 

“Ts not it he with whom she is dancing?” | 
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“ Really? What a stupid mistake! I thought it must be, because 
I have always seen them together. A cousin, no doubt ?” 

Jemima does not relieve her curiosity. She affects not to hear. 

‘Turning her head aside a little, she finds Paul at her elbow. Judg- 
ing by his face he has heard, apparently. 

“Qh, there you are!” cries Sylvia, catching sight of him at the 
same moment and resuming her animation. ‘ You are in disgrace, do 
you know, deep disgrace? You have not asked me to dance once 
to-night,” (looking at him with large round eyes, and smiling archly). 

Paul smiles too, but not very cheerfully. 

“ My dancing is such that it is only on very old acquaintance that 
I dare inflict it.” 

“ T saw you dancing with Lenore.” 

He shrugs his shoulders. 

“I believe I déd shamble round the room once or twice, but it was 
not a very successful experiment.” 

After the dance, which is surely ten minutes longer than any galop 
that ever was played before, after a prolonged stroll in the corridors, 
after tea, Lenore returns to her chaperone ; returns, laughing and 
flushed, but with a look of uneasy excitement underlying the surface 
merriment of her face. 

Paul has been waiting, with no outward sign of impatience on his 
grave sad face. He goes up to her. 

“ May I have five minutes’ talk with you?” he asks formally. 

She takes his arm, and they walk off. 

Neither speaks till they reach the bench on which, in the earlier 
and happier part of the evening, they had sat together, gaily chattering. 
Then Paul addresses her with cutting, cold politeness, 

“May I ask, Lenore, what is inducing you to make yourself so 
remarkable with Scrope to-night? Is it solely for your own satis- 
faction, or for the double pleasure of amusing yourself and annoying 
me ?” , 

The opening is not conciliatory. The colour rushes red and head- 
long to Lenore’s cheeks: she flings up her proud head. 

“T killed two birds with one stone,” she says, in angry jest; “he 
dances like an archangel, and it makes you jealous.” 

“T do not doubt your first assertion,” says Paul, more coldly than 
ever, “and I fully agree with your last ; perhaps I am more prone to 
jealousy than other men. I have not been so used to women and their 
ways. But I confess Ido not enjoy seeing my future wife hauled about 
by a man, who is (as is evident to the most casual observer) making 
passionate and unrestrained love to her.” 

She is about to interrupt him, but he stops her. 

“T confess I do not relish seeing him pointed out as occupying the 
position which, till to-night, I supposed was mine.” 
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“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean” (in a tone where the persuasive is quite swamped in the 
imperative) “that I distinctly object to your dancing with Scrope.” 

“That is unfortunate,” retorts Lenore, to whose ears the impera- 
tive has been, from her youth up, an unknown mood, and whose gorge 
has always risen at the faintest attempt at coercion; “for I have 
every intention of dancing with him again—once—twice—if not 
more.” 

“After the opinion I have just expressed?” cries Paul, his anger 
effectually breaking through the armour of his coldness, voice raised, 
and grey eyes lightening. 

“Most decidedly,” she answers with distinct emphasis. “I am 
not in the habit of breaking my word, and last night I promised him 
that, on condition that he leaves Sylvia’s house to-morrow, I would 
valse four times with him to-night—and valse four times with him I 
will !” 

“You promised him?” repeats Paul, hardly any longer master of 
his indignation. ‘Am I to understand that you have been making 
terms—bargaining with him? How ought his comings or goings to 
affect you ?” 

“In this way,” she answers, her lips quivering with anger, but 
articulating with slow clearness. “I have, or fancy I have, a con- 
siderable regard for you and a slight regard for him, and I have no 
wish to see you kick each other downstairs—a dénotiment which is 
only a question of time as long as you are in the same house.” 

“ Lenore!” (snatching her hand, and holding it with almost painful 
tightness, while his eyes glow bright and deeply angry in this dim 
place,) “ are you mad, or are you bent on driving me mad? After what 
has often passed between us about that fellow, can you dare to tell me 
to my face that you have a regard for him?” Whom the Gods wish 
to destroy they first deprive of understanding. 

“ Dare!” she says, while her eyes meet his unflinchingly, though, 
within, her spirit quails—her heart yearns to him in his honest anger. 
«What an ugly word! Yes, I do dare! why should not 1?’ He is 
handsome, and I love to look at beautiful things and people; he 
admires me blindly, and admiration is food and drink to me; he can 
see no fault in me, and I hate to be eternally carped at, and picked 
holes in!” 

“T see,” says Paul, dropping her hand, and speaking in a tone of 
smothered resentment, which (if she could but have understood it) 
was more alarming than his outspoken anger, “I understand; you 
cannot see our unsuitability more clearly than I do; from the first, I 
felt it profoundly, and every day I live I feel it more. But Lenore, 
why” (grasping her arm with unconscious fierceness), why—if, from 
the first, you only meant to torment me—why did you make me love 
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you? There were hundreds of other victims that would have done you 
more credit. Why could not you leave me alone ?” 

“ Leave you alone!” (turning as white as a sheet); “what do you 
mean ?” 

“T mean,” he answers firmly, “what you know as well as I do, 
that you could have hindered me from loving you, if you had wished ; 
I was not given to falling in love; till I met you I hated ladies’ 
society ; I avoided women; I did not understand them, and they 
thought mea bore. I left them alone, and they left me alone; until 
you—solely for the gratification of your own vanity, as I now see— 
made me love you, against my wish, against my better judgment, as, 
for the same reason, no doubt, you have now made Scrope.” 

She sits, with her head bent, silent ; she cannot command her voice 
to answer. 

“ He is a more creditable conquest than I, I own,” continues Paul 
bitterly ; “but for all that you will be the ruin of him. When he 
joined me at Dinan he was as nice a boy and as good a fellow as 
ever lived ; I looked upon him as a brother, and he—he swore by me! 
You have made him hateme! You have made me detest the sight of 
him! I congratulate you on your handiwork.” 

She lifts her eyes to him, all the softness gone out of them, scintil- 
lating with anger. “Have you done?” she asks in a choked voice ; 
“ have you insulted me enough for one day ?” 

“T have not insulted you,” he answers resolutely, “unless God’s 
truth be an insult ; I never was a good hand at telling smooth lies; 
my love for you has never been blind enough to hinder my seeing that 
you are, in some respects, different from what I could wish you to be ; 
if it is an insult to tell you so,:I can only say it would have been a 
thousand times better if we had never met.” 

A pain like a knife goes through her HEART, but she makes no sign. 

“I quite agree with you,” she answers, commanding her voice into 
calmness by an immense effort ; “will you be so kind as to take me 
back to Sylvia ?” 

He gives her his arm and they begin to retrace their steps; but 
before they have gone six paces he turns aside into one of the rooms 
that open out of the passage. It is empty; he shuts the door. His 
soul is in a tumult; full, not indeed of the unnamed pain of Lenore’s, 
but of confusion and doubt. If he marries this woman he will be a 
miserable man; he has long suspected it, and choked back the sus- 
picion; to-night he has realised it—but yet—but yet—she is as 
beautiful as a summer moonrise—he cannot give her up without an 
effort. They are as much alone as if they were on a desert island ; he 
stands facing her. 

“Lenore,” he says, earnestly, “let us understand one another. If 
this is only a silly quarrel, for Heayen’s sake let us make it up; if it 
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is only a capricious way of trying how much I can stand, [ tell you 
candidly that I,am at the end of my tether; I will not bear a 
feather’s weight more! Lenore, am I unreasonable? I like a quiet 
life, and I want to trust my wife absolutely, and to believe in her as 
I believe in God. Tell me, did you mean the things you said just now, 
or were you only angry? If you were, I am the last person that ha: 
any right to blame you. Oh, my dear, think before you answer me! 
Our whole two lives hang upon it.” 

She looks at him. His face is stern and resolute and deeply angered ; 
but is it not also tender? She is all but melted; in a second more 
she would have been sobbing on his heart, but in the instant of hesi- 
tation his former words, “ You made me love you,” recur to her, 
bringing profound resentment with them. “I did mean them,” she 
answers passionately. “Ido mean them; it is so pleasant to me to 
find any one to like me spontaneously that I naturally prize their 
society.” 

His face pales and changes, it is no longer tender ; it is only stern. 

“ All right,” he says coldly; “you are at least explicit. It has 
come to this, then, Lenore—you must choose between Scrope and me. 
I am far from saying that he is not a fitter mate for you than I. He 
is young, he is good-looking, he is rich, he has everything to catch a 
woman's eye and gain a woman’s heart ; and I——” (looking down and 
sighing), “ well, 1 suppose I have not much. It has been as great a 
wonder to me as to the rest of the world what you could have seen in 
me—you know, I told you before I’m not up to woman’s ways—but 
one thing is certain,” (lifting his head again, and speaking with firm 
emphasis,) “ I will go shares with no nan ; I will have all or none. 
As long as you are my betrothed wife I forbid you to dance with 
Scrope.” 

“ And I decline to be forbidden,” she cries, maddened by rage—by 
the internal knowledge of being in the wrong, and—oh, far worst, 
cruellest of all—by the conviction that he does not love her well enough 
to take her, faults and all—that he will have her on his own terms or 
not at all, that he is going—if she persist in her pride—to give her 
up, and that the giving her up will not cost him his life—will not 
break his heart, or even cause it any very mortal pain. “I deny 
your right to employ such a word to me; if I were a hundred times 
your wife I should refuse to be ordered about like a dog. If you 
expect the tame docility of a slave you had better go to your cousin 
for it, for you certainly will not get it from me.” 

He bows gravely. 

“Tt is fortunate, at least, that we have discovered the discrepancy 
of our ideas of marriage before it is too late. Thank you, at least, for 
telling me now, instead of later.” 

“Yes,” she answers, breathing hard and short; her face altered 
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and contorted by the fatal excitement that is hurrying her to her de- 
struction ; “if I made you love me, as you generously say, I will, at 
least, not make you marry me.” 

He stands mute, all his face white and quivering, unable to master 
himself enough to reply to her gibes with calmness, and not willing 
to descend to the unmanliness of recrimination. Then at length he 
speaks, with a slow and bitter smile : 

“You have given me a lesson that I shall not forget in a hurry. 
I confess that I had not thought myself a vain man, but to-night has 
proved me to have been egregiously misled by my own conceit. Do 
you know—you will hardly believe me—laugh at me, I give you leave 
—but for the last six months I have been reproaching myself with the 
thought that, well and heartily as I loved you, you loved me even 
better—that you were giving more than you received ? I am disabused ! 
Lenore,” (speaking very slowly, and planting each word like a sword- 
thrust in her heart,) “ you are incapable of loving anyone but yourself 
—anything but your own will. I have done with you !” 

As he speaks, unmindful of the usages of society, forgetting that 
she has asked him to take her back to her chaperone, he turns to 
leave her; at the door he pauses to take one good-bye look at the 
fair proud woman he has resigned. Her eyes are gazing vacantly at 
him, and her lips seem moving. In a moment more he is gone. She 
remains in the same position in which he left her: she does not move 
afinger. Her great wide eyes keep staring at the door by which he 
went out, and her lips repeating his last words, “I have done with 
you—done with you—done with you!’ They do not convey the 
slightest meaning to her mind. By dint of saying them over and 
over again, they grow to sound unfamiliar, grotesque. She half laughs. 
How long she remains in this semi-stunned state she does not know ; 
the fiddles squeak distantly, and the people pass and repass, but she 
heeds neither. She is recalled to herself at last by the entrance of a 
man, who first looks in uncertainly, and then comes in joyfully— 
Scrope. 

“Why, here you are!” he cries cheerfully. “I have been hunting 
high and low for you! I thought you were with Le Mesurier; this 
is our dance Good God !” (with an abrupt change of tone), “ what 
has happened ?” 

His voice brings her back to her right mind—brings the bitter, 
bitter truth rolling over her soul like a black flood. Paul gone—gone 
for good !—gone with a look of inexorable displeasure on his face, and 
she herself has thrown him away. 

“What has happened?” she says, in a sharp harsh voice. “Do 
you ask that? Why, just this,” (laughing rather wildly,) “I have 
been amusing myself cutting my own throat. That is what has 
happened, and I have to thank you for it.” 

VoL, XXXIV, . 
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He looks at her in unbounded astonishment. Has she gone mad, as 
her words seem to imply ? 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ T mean,” she answers, speaking more collectedly, “ that Paul is 
gone—he does not like me any longer—he has done with me!” 
(falling unconsciously into his own form of expression). 

“ Waat!” 

“ Don’t look glad !” she cries excitedly. ‘“ How dare you? If you 
look glad I shall Ail you!” 


“Tam not looking glad. What should I look glad for? I don’t 
know what you are talking about.”. 

“ You have got your wish,” she says, rising and speaking with 
slow vindictiveness, “ You have parted us! It is what you have been 
aiming at all along. I hope you are pleased.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you have been quarrelling about me 
again ?” 

“ Yes, I do!” she answers, panting, and looking at him always 
with dilated eyes; “ you knew we should. That was why you 
remained here when I begged you to go, when any gentleman would 
have died sooner than stay.” 

The young man bites his lip till it bleeds; he clenches his hands 
convulsively ; he writhes under her insults ; but he makes no retort. 

“ Was it because you danced with me?” he asks quietly, after an 
interval. 

“ You know it was,” she answers petulantly. “ Why do you keep 
worrying me with these questions? He told me not to dance with 
you, and I said I would; I thought it was fine to have a spirit—you 
have always told me, all of you, what a fine spirit I had. Well, 
God knows” (laughing harshly), “I have been spirited enough 
to-night !” 

A little silence. ‘ 

“Tf he had but known,” she says, looking scornfully at her com- 


panion, “how small the sacrifice was that he asked of me, he would 
not have insisted so much upon it.” 


Scrope’s endurance fails a little. 

“ You are making mountains of 'molehills,” lis says impatiently. 
“As far as I can understand, you have had a little mistnderstand- 
ing—I do not see how any one could well live with you without 
having them—a misunderstanding which you will make up within the 
first five minutes of your next meeting—that is all.” 

“It is not all!” she answers persistently. “ We have had a 
hundred such misunderstandings, as you describe—they were always 
my fault, always—and made them up again; but this was different ; 
when he turned at the door and looked at me, I felt that it was all 
over with me.” As she speaks, she sinks upon the sofa again ; her 
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arms fall heavily to her side; the listlessness of despair is expressed in 
her whole attitude. 

“ Fiddlesticks !” replies Scrope, brusquely. “ A man throw a girl 
over to whom he is passionately attached, because she says a few nasty 
things to him—more especially ” (smiling, a little maliciously) “ when 
she has rather got into a habit of saying nasty things to everybody! 
A very likely tale. No, no; though you are engaged to Paul, and I 
am not, I think I know him a little better than you do, still.” 

She shakes her head; his words convey neither conviction nor 
comfort to her mind. 

“ Listen!” says the young man, eagerly, sitting down on the sofa 
beside her. “ Since I came into this room, you have been unciviller 
to me than ever woman was to man before; once or twice I have felt 
as if I should like to kill you, or myself, or both; but you said one 
true thing—it 7s I that have brought this on you ; and so, I suppose ” 
(rather ruefully), “ the least I can do is to try and put things straight 
again for you; I will go and look for him—he cannot have gone far ; 
most likely” (smiling a little derisively) “1 shall find him in the 
supper-room—and I will bring him back to you, see if I don’t.” 

“ Will you?” she says, with a bitter smile. “ There will be two 
to that bargain !” 

Before she can say more he is gone. 

The minutes pass: five, ten; she sits with her eyes riveted on the 
door, saying over to herself: “There is no hope—there is no hope ;” 
but all the while, hope is there. After a space, which the clock 
announces to be a quarter of an hour, but which is marked on the 
dial-plate of her heart as ten years, Scrope re-enters—alone. 
~ “T could not find him, anywhere,” he says, advancing, with his 
eyes on the ground; “ he has gone. For Heaven’s sake, keep up” 
(seeing her face change and quiver convulsively). “ Don’t look so 
miserable! It is only the delay of a few hours—it will be all right to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ Tt will never be all right again,” she cries, bursting into violent 
weeping, and throwing her head down on the hard horsehair bolster 
of the sofa. “ Oh, Paul! Paul!” 

The sight of her misery sets him beside himself. He flings himself 
on his knees beside her, catches hold of one of her hands, that is 
hanging down limp and nerveless, and rashly trusting to her absorp- 
tion kisses it over and over again. After all, it is only white kid 
that gets the benefit of his caresses. 

His action rouses her—she sits upright; the lightning flashes 
at him from her drowned eyes; the hot carnation scorches up the 
tears on her cheeks. 

“ How dare you?” she cries wildly, tearimg her hand out of 
his grasp. “I shall always hate my hand for haying been kissed by 
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you—yow, who have brought me to this! If I did not know that it 
was useless to ask any favour of you, I would beg you, at least, to 
relieve me of the sight of you.” 

He rises to his feet; a spasm contracts his angry beautiful face. 

“ T'm going, never fear. I begin to agree with you, that I cannot 
be a gentleman, or I should have gone long ago.” After a pause: “ I 
have sent for my things from your sister’s house; I shall go to 
London by the next train.” 

“ Thank God, at least for that,” she says, fiercely. “The last and 
only boon I have to ask of you is, that I may never set eyes on you 
again,” 

He bows: “I promise you that you shall not, wnless you send for 
me !” 

She laughs insultingly: “ You will wait some time, if you wait 
for that.” 

“Lenore!” (taking her hand, whether she will or no, while his 
eyes burn, savage and passionate, into hers), “ you will make some one 
murder you, some day. Good-bye!” | 


Cuaptren X, 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS, 


“(urre incomprehensible,” says Sylvia, slightly shaking her head, and 
turning the tap of the urn on to the recipient teapot. 

We are at breakfast; breakfast after a ball is a Janguid feast : 
one looks green, one is yawning, one drinks two cups of tea instead of 
one. From another evil, to which some people are subject, I am free— 
I never suffer from the cramps that result from over-dancing. Sylvia 
and I are the only ones that have yet made our appearance: after all, 
there are only two more to appear—Paul and Lenore—for Mr. Scrope 
has gone overnight, or rather this morning, and it is apropos of his 
departure that Sylvia is, for the fiftieth time, expressing her astonish- 
ment, her displeasure, her remorse. 

“So ill-bred,” she continues, nibbling a piece of toast; “so unlike 
him. I have always said what a particularly gentlemanlike boy Charlic 
Serope was! Do you know, Jemima, it has struck me once or twice 
that perhaps he was hurt at my refusing so point-blank to sit out in 
the corridors with him? Very unreasonable of him if he was go, for I 
meant nothing personal to him; I said the same to them all.” 

I shake my head with an air of superior information. 

“Tt was not quite such a sudden thought as all that; earlier in the 
day he had settled to go.” 

“And never mentioned it to me?” cries my sister, raising her 
voice a little, and colouring. “ Most extraordinary! Now I come to 
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think of it, Jemima, he has been very odd and distrait for a week 
past ; several times when I spoke to him, he answered quite a tort e¢ 
a travers, and once or twice he did not answer at all.” 

I shrug my shoulders. 

“They are all alike; determination of Lenore to the brain ; when 
Lenore is in the room they never answer me. I am quite used to it; 
are not you? For the last five years I have walked through life with ~ 
a gooseberry-bush in my hand.” 

“She is very nice-looking, of course,” says Sylvia, in a rather de- 
murring voice, not seeming particularly to relish the being put, by 
implication, in the same boat with me. “I am sure I am the last 
person to gainsay that; nobody can accuse me of not being willing 
to admit other people’s good looks; but there is no denying that 
she is on too large a scale to suit some people’s tastes: many men 
prefer something more petite and mignonne.” 

“Do they ?” say I, sceptically. “Ido not know. It seems to me 
that most men like a woman that there is a good deal of.” 

“T do not think I quite liked the way she did her hair last night,” 
says Sylvia, taking some honey and looking at it pensively, as it 
slides in a long string from the spoon; “too much scratched off her 
face.” 

With what clever stroke of caustic wit or incisive irony I might 
have parried this thrust will never now be certainly known, for at this 
moment a footman enters with a note, which he hands to Sylvia. She 
opens it and reads; apparently it does not take long tc peruse. 

“Are all the people run mad?” she cries, in a tone of peevish 
astonishment, tossing it over to me. I pick it up:— 


“ Dear Mrs. Proparrs,—I must apologise to you for leaving your 
house so suddenly and at so untimely an hour; but the fact is, I am 
unavoidably called away. Thank you over and over again for all the 
kindness and hospitality you have shown me. 

“T remain, yours very truly, 
“Paunt Le Mesurier.” 


“Ts Mr. Le Mesurier gone *” ery I to the footman, who is in the act 
of leaving the room. 

“Yes, ’m.” 

“ What time did he go ?” 

“ About seven, ’m. I heard him telling the driver that he must 
catch the 7.25 up-train from Norley.” 

“T wonder did he and Charlie travel together ?” say I, sotto voce, 
tickled, despite myself, by the notion of the rivals boxed up together, 
within the narrow precincts of a smoking-carriage, for all the long 
transit between Norley and London. 
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“Did he leave nothing besides this ?” cries Sylvia, in indignant ex- 
citement, holding up the little billet between her finger and thumb ; 
“no message—nothing ?” 

“T believe, ’m, there was a letter for Miss Lenore.” 

“ Where is it ?>—what has become of it? Bring it here.” 

“Tf you please, ’m, I think Nicholls took it up to Miss Lenore an 
hour ago.” 

He retires, inwardly amused, interested, compassionate, no doubt ; 
outwardly as absolutely indifferent to the joys, the sorrows, the deaths, 
the marriages, the jiltings, and being-jilteds of his family, as is incum- 
bent on any servant who wishes to keep his situation. 

The urn sputters and fizzes; the pug sits on his haunches, with his 
blear eyes rolling, and gives a short suppressed bark, that means, 
“Mufiin.” We stare at one another. 

“T thought there was something wrong last night, when Lenore 
said he had gone home with a headache,” say I, with that sort of back- 
handed prophecy—that “ told-you-so” wisdom—for which women are 
so remarkable. 

“So did I,” says Sylvia, determined not to be behindhand in 
sapience. 

Again we stare at one another, with our toast dropped from our 
fingers, and our tea quickly cooling in the frosty morning air. 

“JT think I will go and see how she is getting on,” I say, rising, 

“So will I,” says Sylvia, rising too. 

This is not quite what I wish; but it cannot be helped. As we 
pass the nursery, the children, hearing our footsteps, shoot out like 
bombshells, and join us. 

By the time we reach Lenore’s door we form a quite considerable 
cortége, both as to noise and numbers. 

I knock—no answer. I knock again. “ Lenore, mayI come in ?” 
Still no answer. I try the handle—it is locked. I announce the 
fact. 

“How very odd!” says Sylvia, rattling the handle in her turn. 
“Lenore! Lenore! we are all come to see you. Let us in!” 

Ido not myself think this form of request likely to invite com- 
pliance, but whether it is or not, it meets with no better success than 
its predecessors. 

“Do you think she can have got out of the window?” suggests my 
sister, beginning to look rather tragic. 

“ Absurd! Why should she ?” 

Again we knock and rattle, each one in turn, and then all together. 
No result. 

“Suppose you look through the keyhole, Jemima ?” says Sylvia. 

I comply. A keyhole is an unsatisfactory vehicle for exercising 
sight. At my first glance, I see nothing; at my second, I dimly 
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discern what looks like a rose-coloured heap lying on the hearthrug 
—Lenore has a rose-coloured dressing-gown. 

“ She is lying on the hearthrug,” Iannounce, in a whisper. “ Poor 
soul! I am afraid that she is taking it sadly to heart.” 

“Lying on the hearthrug!” repeats Sylvia, turning rather pale, 
and clutching my arm. “Good heavens! Jemima, I hope she has not 
~—has not—put—put an end to herself ?” 

“Fiddlesticks!” cry I, angrily. “Why should she? How could 
she ? Swallowed the poker, I suppose, or cut her throat with a small- 
tooth comb.” 

Sylvia applies her eye, in turn, to the keyhole. 

“ Lenore!” (raising her voice) “ why are you lying on the hearth- 
rug? What are you doing? You are frightening us all out of our 
wits. Open the door this instant!” 

We hear a noise inside; in a moment more the door is flung roughly 
open, and Lenore confronts us in her dressing-gown—her undressed 
hair falling in a long, bright brown shower about her face, which is 
ash-white. Her eyes are red, and her eyelids redder—the first are half 
and the latter double their normal size. 

“What do you want?” she says, hoarsely. “Why are you making 
this noise? What has brought you all here ?”’ 

A daunted silence falls upon us for a moment—then Sylvia 
speaks : 

“ Nothing particular, dear ; we only wanted to know what has made 
Paul take himself off so suddenly, and we thought you might be able 
to tell us?” 

“T neither know nor care,’ she answers, fiercely; but I see both 
lips and eyelids twitching. 

“ Aunty Lenore, how red your nose is!” cries Bobby, with all that 
delicacy for other's feelings, that charming reticence, so characteristic 
of infancy—staring at her the while, with eyes as black and round as 
the plums in a Christmas pudding. The last straw breaks the camel’s 
back. 

“Had not you better send for the servants and the stablemen, the 
dogs and the parrot ?” cries Lenore, turning savagely to Sylvia. “‘ It 
is a pity that you should not have every living thing in the house to 
gape at me.” 

“Go downstairs,” say I, pleadingly, “and take the children with 
you. I will be down directly ; perhaps she will let me speak to her 
myself.” 

With many demurrings, both of word and look, Sylvia complies, 
and retires with her offspring. I follow Lenore into her room, and 
close the door. 


“Ts it true?” I say compassionately, taking her hot reluctant hand. 
“Ts what true ?” 
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“That he is gone?” 

“T really cannot say; I have not been to look for him,” she answers 
in a devil-may-care voice, averting her eyes. 

“Lenore!” I ery reproachfully, “ what is the good of keeping up 
this affectation with me? It is all very well before Sylvia ; but have 
yoa forgotten that night at Morlaix, when you were so happy, and 
when you came and told me all about it ?” 

“ T remember,” she answers, with a hard laugh ; “and how pleased 
you were at being waked out of your beauty-sleep, and how kind and 
complimentary you were about him.” 

“T was not kind,” I answer, rather crestfallen. “I was sleepy, and 
very ill-natured, and rather envious; but I am not ill-natured now. 
I would help you, if I knew how; and though you are determined to 
hide it from me, I know what you are feeling.” 

“Then you know more than I do myself,” replies my sister, quite 
collectedly. “I give you my word of honour, at the present moment 
I feel absolutely nothing.” 

I am not generally short of words, but I can find none now. 

“When I first got that,’ she continues, nodding her head towards 
a note, which lies open on the dressing-table—* you know I had been 
buoyirg myself up with hope all night, because he came back here, 
instead of going straight away—I thought it a good sign—but when 
I got that I think I must have gone mad for five minutes—do people 
eyer go mad for such a short time ?—I found myself down on the 
hearth-rug, beating my head against the floor. That was wise, was 
not it? So likely to bring him back. Jemima!” (grasping my arm 
with her burning hand), “I am going to tell you a secret; if I could 
have found anything to do it with, I should have tried to put an end 
to myself. I should have done it in a bungling, journeyman way, and 
very likely, when I got into the other world, I should have been sorry 
that I had not staid here; still, I should have tried; but you see” 
(laughing) “it is difficult for the best-intentioned person to commit 
suicide with a cake of Windsor soap or a back-hair glass !” 

“Lenore!” I cry angrily, “you frighten me! Why do not you 
ery? Why do you laugh? I wish you would not look so odd!” 

“ Do I look odd ?” she says, rising and going over to the long cheval 
glass. “ Well—yes!” (making a derisive bow to her owr swollen 
disfigured image) “a charming-looking person !—the belle of the ball! 
I always told Paul” (a sharp contraction of the muscles of her 
face as she speaks his name) “that I looked nothing without my 
plaits.” 

I stand stupidly staring at her, with my hands clasped. 

“Tf you want to ask any questions, now is your time,” she continues, 
calmly; “it will be back on me just now—rushing, tearing back ; 
but for the moment I feel as little as you do, or, if possible, less ; J 
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say over ‘ Paul is gone!’ and then ‘ Charlie is gone!’ and the one fact 
seems as little afflicting as the other.” 

“Lenore, are you speaking truth ?” I ery, incredulously. “ You 
look as if you were! ‘Tell me, if you are sure you can bear to do it, 
how was it? , You know I am quite in the dark—how did it come 
about ?” 

“Incompatibility of opinion about Mr. Scrope,” she answers, with 
a forced laugh ; then sinking down on the floor, hiding her face in 
the folds of my gown like a child. “I do not think I will tell you, 
after all!” she says, moaning; “when one’s ship has gone down, 
what is the good of going into the details of the wreck?” At the 
last word she breaks into tumultuous weeping. 

“Perhaps it has not gone down,” say I, eagerly. “Who knows? 
Let me see the note. May I?” (stretching out my hand to take it). 

“Tf you like” (then laughing again painfully between her sobs) ; 
“it is not so affectionate that one need be ashamed of showing 
it.” 

I pick it up eagerly. It is not very tidily written—scratchily 
rather, and shakily—several of the little words are left out :— 

* December 28th, 55 A.M. 

“T would not have come back here last night, if I could have 
helped it, but it was unavoidable. I shall, at least, not intrude upon 
your sight again, as I shall be gone hours before you are up. I will 
send back your letters in a day or two; also, if you cnsist upon it, 
your photographs. Do not send back anything of mine—it is the last 
favour I ask of you.u—P. Lz M.” 


I touch Lenore’s heaving shoulder. “ Look up!” I say, cheerfully. 
“T am in better spirits. There is hope !” 

She lifts her heavy head. ‘ Hope of what?” 

Poor soul! The tears are running flat races down her cheeks, 
coursing down her nose, and making hot wet spots on the breast of 
her smart rose dressing-gown. 

“He is angry,” I say, smiling; “there is always hope when a 
man is angry.” 

She does not answer in words, but she draws herself up into a 
kneeling posture, and clutches my arm with painful tightness, while a 
little red creeps into her cheeks ; there is already plenty in her nose 
and eyes. With her loose streaming hair, and upward wet eyes, she 
looks a Magdalen all over. The old painters, if you remark, have a 
knack of making their Magdalens’ noses a little red. 

“Tf you wish it, and are willing to take him on his own terms, I 
believe you may get him back.” 

Still she says nothing; only the clasp on my arm tightens, till I 
wriggle uncomfortably under it, 
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“You must, of course, write at once,” I say, in a matter-of-fact 
voice; “and tell him that you are sorry, and that you will not do ¢ 
-—whatever it was—again.” 

“ Say I am sorry!” cries Lenore, starting to her feet ; “ eat dirt, 
and go, like a whipped child, with its finger in its mouth, and say, 
‘T'll be good!’ Not if I know it!” 

She no longer looks like a Magdalen, or, if she does, it is a very 
restive one. 

“ Very well,” say I, coolly ; “if you prefer your pride to your lover, 
of course it is a matter of taste which is best worth keeping. I have 
no more to say.” 

No answer. 

“T see,” continue I, with affected enthusiasm, “ you are conscious 
that you were in the right, and that he was so completely in the 
wrong that the first advance must come from him. I understand, of 
course! I respect you.” 

“Do not,” cries Lenore, grufily. ‘I was not in the right—am I 
ever? But the knowing that one is in the wrong does not make it 
any the easier to say it.” 

“There are so many ways of implying a thing without exactly 
saying it.” 

Silence. 

“My dear child,” I say, stretching out my hand to take one of 
hers, which is twisting and turning its fellow about; “the question is, 
how can you live best: with your dignity and without Paul, or with 
Paul and without your dignity ?” 

She falls on her knees beside me again; she buries her face in my 
lap. 

“ Jemima, never tell anybody, and, if you are asked, say that it is 
not so; and never remind me, when you get angry, that I have said 
it: but—but” (very indistinctly) “I would eat all the dirt that ever 
was in all the world to get him back again—there !” (looking up and 
colouring violently). ‘“ Was there ever a case on record of anybody 
having said anything so mean ?” 

I shrug my shoulders. “ What does it matter about being mean, so 
as one is happy ?” say J, with a philosophy of doubtful morality if 
carried out to its final consequences. “ Write, write, wriTE; and, if 
possible” (picking up the note again and laughing), “ write with a 
better pen than he did, Lenore ” (examining it more narrowly). “I 
do believe he ered over it. Look! what a suspicious blot over the 
J) 

“Only a sputtering pen or bad blotting-paper,” replies Lenore. 
3ut she is laughing too, and there is an alertness in her gait as she 
walks across the room in strong contrast to the heavy droop of her 
attitude five minutes ago. “Jemima” (her poor red eyes sparkling 
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again, and a tender tremor about the quivering corners of her mouth), 
“T will write. God knows what will come of it, or how I shall bear 
the waiting for the answer; but—I will write.” 

“Do,” say I; and then I draw an armchair to the fire, and Lenore 
sits down to the writing-table. The opening sentences seem to be 
hatched with difficulty, but after them her pen runs glibly enough: 
it is going to be a longer letter than his. “ Lenore,” say I, presently, 
turning my head round, and speaking diffidently, “I think that, on 
the supposition that this may not bring him back—a most improbable 
one, but still possible—I—I (do not be angry)—I would not make it 
too affectionate.” She flushes scarlet, reads it hastily over, then tears 
it into a thousand bits, and, running over to the fire, tosses the frag- 
ments in. “ Nor too cold,” I subjoin, rather startled at the effect of 
my caution. ‘Do not you understand ?” I continue, eagerly. “'The 
kind of letter you should write is one that, if he is so disposed, will 
bring him back again; and that, if he is not so disposed, will nct 
make you hot to think of having sent it.” 

To compose such a letter as I have thus described seems a hard 
task. The hearth is strewn with little shreds of paper before one, that 
hits the golden mean between the fond and the frigid, is written fairly 
out without blots or erasures. 

“Will you read it ?” asks my sister, holding it out rather reluctantly 
to me, when it is at length finished. “I think I had rather you did 
not, but you may, if you wish.” 

I shake my head, and swallow down my curiosity: “‘ Why should 
I? Itis between you and him; what has a third person to do with 
it ?” 

She turns away relieved, folds it up, directs it, and fastens the 
envelope. “Jemima,” she says, clasping my arms with her two hot 
slender hands, while her great solemn eyes fix themselves, feverish 
and miserably excited, on mine, “the responsibility of this lies with 
you. I do not know whether it is affectionate or not; I cannot judge 
—I hardly know what is in it; but if it fail, the shame of it will 
kill me.” 


CnartTer XI, 
, WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


Ar the lowest calculation there must be forty-eight hours between the 
sending of any letter by post and the receiving of the answer. In most 
cases sixteen or eighteen of these hours are slidden over in sleep ; but 
ina great anxiety who can sleep? In heavy grief one may sleep— 
probably one will; when hope has stolen out of sight, and despair sits 
by us with veiled head, then one sleeps most deeply. Sometimes, in 
slumber, God gives us back our dead: him that but yesterday we 
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coldly kissed in his strait shroud, we see coming towards us with life- 
coloured lips and open eyes: the dead never come back to us ‘dead : 
always they are alive—talking, smiling, occupied in some commonplace 
employment, making some foolish tender jest. But sleep refuses to 
come to the troubled, who have yet an uneasy hope: she will not be 
made use of merely as a bridge over obnoxious hours: she will be 
loved and wooed for herself, or else she will stand relentlessly apart. 
I think that there are very few of the thousands of minutes that con- 
stitute those forty-eight hours that do not find Lenore consciously, 
broadly wakeful. She refuses all proposals that tend to divert her 
thoughts by exercise or employment: she will not walk—she will not 
drive ; she will not even come downstairs. All day long she sits in 
the window-seat in her room—sits there, with drooped figure and care- 
lessly dressed hair: her eyes fixed alternately on the brown winter 
outside, or the avenue by which all carriages and all foot-passengers 
must approach the house, and on the watch which lies on the table 
before her; as if by looking, looking, she could make the slow hands 
pass more swiftly over the dial-plate. Oh, unwise Lenore! to wish to 
hurry the feet of the swift minutes! They may seem unsweet, nay 
most bitter, according to our present gauge of sweet and sour; but 
oh! are they worse—are they worse than the deep timeless grave, and 
the leaden-coloured shores of Eternity, towards which, in their flitting, 
they carry us? Once, coming in suddenly, I find her with all Paul’s 
letters strewn round her: she is reading them all through in order— 
from the first seasick note he wrote her from Jersey on his homeward 
journey, to the thiee scrawling, galloping lines which, less than a 
week ago, announced the train and the hour which were to bring him 
back to her. I think, poor soul! she is trying to extract more love 
than is in them, from the loving phrases that fill them. The short 
winter day treads heavily past to his rest, and the night comes—the 
winter night in its dull endlessness—then the dim, late morning light. 
Lenore makes no complaint, and cuts me short when I begin inquiries ; 
but I know she has not slept. The postman comes and goes without 
any special interest attaching to him: it is impossible that he can 
bring anything yet. 

Another day walks past with lagging feet. Lenore will not move, 
will not eat: all her life seems to have passed into the eyes which 
grow to the face of the watch that ticks ever before her. She has 
turned Paul’s visture, which hangs opposite her bed, to the wall; 
when I ask her why she has done it, she answers that, unless he is 
hers, she has no business to look at him. 

The second slow day dies: its life is so faint and dark that there is 
but little difference between it and its death. Sylvia and I dine #/te- 
a-tele, and get over our dinner with a surprising and feminine celerity. 
It is astonishing how the presence of even one man prolongs the dura- 
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tion of dinner: is it from the comparative immensity of man’s appetite, 
or from the stimulus and gentle fillip that his company gives to con- 
versation? We yawn through the evening, and at ten retire to such 
warm depths of silky sleep as one experiences only in frosty weather. 

It is rarely indeed that others’ griefs keep one awake. Our letters 
arrive mostly at half-past seven : it is some time before that hour, and 
in my curtained and sheltered room absolute darkness still reigns, 
when I drowsily hear a footstep passing along the corridor outside 
my door. From some half-conscious, half-dreamful impulse, I jump 
up and run to the door, open it, and look out into the black chillness 
outside. 

“ Lenore, is that you ?” 

“Tn” 

“Where are you going?” (my teeth chattering so as to make me 
almost entirely unintelligible). 

“What is that to you?” Tired of her incivilities, sleepy and 
shivering, I prepare to shut the door in a huff. “I am going to see 
whether the postman is dead, that he is so long in coming,” she says, 
in a quick excited voice. 

“Tt is not nearly time for him!—it is the middle of the night !” 

“Tt must be time for him,” she says, petulantly ; “it must be three 
years since he was here last !” 

“You will be frozen,” I say, laying my hand, in the dark, on the 
thin shawl that covers her shoulders ; “ have my sealskin!” She does 
not heed me. “Jemima!” (I cannot see her face, but I hear the 
quick sobbing breaths with which she speaks)—“if it does not come 
to-day, my reason will tell me that it is because he is not at home, and 
that it has had to be forwarded to him; but all the same—reason, 
or no reason—if it does not come, I shall go mad !” 

Before I can reply, she is gone. I shiver back into bed: I find it 
as deeply, downily warm as [I left it; but the delicious languor, the 
semi-unconsciousness, fast melting into total unconsciousness, that 
such warmth and softness woo, declines to come again. I find myself, 
with my head raised every minute from the pillow, listening for that 
back-coming footfall. It seems a long time coming; perhaps it is 
only half an hour really : at last I hear it—I spring to the door. 

“Well?” 

A grey figure runs past me, with its head bent, but answers 
nothing. I snatch up a dressing-gown, and run, ventre & terre, after 
it, half-afraid of finding the door locked, when I reach my sister's 
room. It is not—it is ajar; Ienter. The sick dwarf light creeps in 
by the latticed window-panes; the dead fire’s ashes lie whitely grey 
upon the hearth; the table is grey, the chairs are grey, and on one of 
them a grey figure lies still and stiff, with grey hands covering its face. 

“What is it? -what is it?’ I ery, horribly excited, running up 
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to her. She drops her hands into her lap; in the dim light I see her 
great shining eyes, brimming over with anger and despair, flame into 
mine. 

“Tt is all your fault !” she says, hoarsely ; “ you did it! I have lain 
down in the gutter, and he has walked over me, and it is your 
doing !” 

“ What!” 

“Tf you had left me alone, if you had not meddled—you were 
always a meddler, always—I might have gone through my life, hating 
myself, knowing that I had been my own death, finding no taste in 
anything ; but at least I should not have had to get red whenever I 
thought of myself—at least I should not have made overtures that 
have been declined. I should not have asked a man to marry me, and 
been politely, but firmly, rejected——-Good God!” (breaking off sud- 
denly,and clenching her hands above her head)—* it cannot be me that 
this has happened to—it must be somebody else. J that always held 
my head so high !” 

“ What are you talking about ?’ I stammer; “he cannot—he has 
not——” 

“ Has not he ?” she answers, bitterly. “ There !—read! Can yousee?” 
(walking over to the curtain and pulling it back), “ ‘ My dear 
Miss Herrick? WhenI got as far as that I knew it wasall over with 
me! His ‘ dear Miss Herrick !’ ‘My dear Miss Herrick !—‘ my dear 
Mr. Le Mesurier! Oh, my God!” She throws herself on the floor, 
and buries her face in the carpet, while her hands dig themselves 
into it, like those of a man in the death-agony. After all, why should 
the soul’s death be accompanied with throes less bitter than the 
body’s ? 

“ How can I read it?” I ery, impatiently, “you are holding it!” 
and, indeed, as she lies prostrate on the fleor, it is crumpled up in one 
of her clenched hands. She raises herself, and straightens out the 
creased paper. 

“Look!” she says, striking it with her forefinger. “See how straight 
the lines ran—how firmly the letters are formed—it might be a thesis 
instead of a death-warrant! Do you see any blots here? —do you 
think he cried over this ?” 

“Give it me!” I say, eagerly stretching out my hand; “let me 
see it!” 

“ Never!” she answers, tearing it sharply across, and then again 
across, and then again; “it is between him and me—the last thing 
that ever will be!” 

I kneel down beside her in silence in the cold grey dawn, and put 
my arm round her. 

“ Be satisfied with knowing the upshot!” she says, with a dreary 
smile. “ He says it very kindly, very prettily, in a very good bold hand, 
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and he takes six pages to say it in; but, all the same, the drift is, «I 
have had enough of you!’ ” 

“ Ts it possible ?” I exclaim, with a gasp, and a bitter sense of regret 
at my share in the business. 

“It was not his veal reason for leaving me,” says Lenore, sitting 
on the floor, and rambling on to herself, half under her breath. “ It 
was only a blind—how dull of me to be taken in !—a pretext for getting 
back to her. Yes, I understand—I understand. I suppose I do get 
wearisome after a time—but” (with a long low moan), “it was such a 
little, Zittle time !” 

A pause. 

“ She made good use of those six months, did not she ?—did not 
ery at him, and throw herself at his head, as I did; but stole up 
to him, modestly, with her eyes down, so that he did not find it out— 
she always was his beaw tdeal of feminine excellence—yes, yes——” 
(running dreamily over in her mind his long-past phrases) “‘ ‘ eyes like 
a shot partridge ’—‘ not at all clever’—‘ does not say much’—very 
loving. —Yes! his beaw ideal! meek, dowdy, mealy-mouthed! He 
would have kept to her always, if I had let him alone. I am glad 
I did not. I had my day !—I had my day !” 

Her hands embrace her knees; she begins to rock gently backwards 
and forwards. 

“Stole him away! bit by bit—bit by bit!” she continues, sighing 
softly. “ Jemima!” (her tone altering, and her eyes glittering with 
a passion of despairing jealousy), “ that cousin is a sweet woman— 
I know she is—charitable as Dorcas—patient as Griselda—she 
will help him in everything good, and hinder him in everything ill. If 
I thought she was a bad woman, and that he would repent it, I could 
bear it better! Oh, my God! he will never be punished !—men never 
are! Every day of his life he will be gladder and gladder that he 
is rid of me—he will tell her so—while I—while I——”_ She raises 
her voice wildly at the last words. 

“Stop!” Lery, angry and frightened. ‘ Don’t look so odd! For 
God’s sake, see him as he is—look at him as other people do—a man 
your inferior in every respect, and who never really loved you !” 

No sooner are the words out of my mouth, than I see that I have 
been guilty of one of my many breaches of tact. 

“ How dare you say that?” she cries, griping my arm. “If you~ 
wish to say such things, say them to some one else !—do not venture 
to say them to me! If you are going to tell such cruel lies, leave my 
room this instant ! Never really loved me! Much you know about 
it—you, whom nobody ever loved! Do you think I could have been 
mistaken !—I, who was with him all day—who watched his face every 
minute? He did love me! he did! he pip! Not blindly, not 
foolishly : he saw—he could not help seeing—that every second thing 
I did, every second word I said, was wrong and unladylike; but he 
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was making me better—every day he was making me better! If he 
had married me, I should have been a good woman, and he would 
have taken me to heaven with him!” 

“T am not so sure that he is going there himself!” I say, spitefully. 

“Say that you did not mean it—say that you do not think it 
really !” continues my sister, with an anguish of entreaty in her tone, 
and in the haggard loveliness of her face. ‘ You know ” (with a wild 
smile), “he has taken away the present and the future! If you take 
away the past, too—if you take away that day at Huelgoat—that day 
—that day” (wandering off into memory again) “ when I knelt on the 
cushion of little marsh-flowers by the brook, and the children went by 
to pick bilberries: if you take away ¢hat day, and the days at Morlaix, 
and the day when we stood by Chateaubriand’s tomb, and saw the 
waves and the sea-mews below us, and planned how we should walk 
on through life, and to heaven together—if you take them away from 
me, what is there left me but to curse God and die ?” 

I shudder, and ery, “ Hush—hush !” but she pays no attention to me. 

“She might as well have left him to me,” she continues presently, 
pushing Paul’s betrothal ring absently up and down her finger ; “she 
could have done so well without him! She is a good religious woman, 
and has another happy world to look forward to, while I—I have only 
this. You see, Jemima, it is only we wicked people that can lose 
all at one blow.” 

“My child!—my child!” I ery, snatching her two hands; “ what 
are you talking about? I do not want to preach to you, and you 
would not listen to me if I did, but you frighten me; it is like during 
God to do worse to you. How can you have lost all as long as you 
are still within the bounds of His great clemency—as long as you are 
still outside Hell’s gates ?” 

“ Am I?” she says, with a flickering, haggard smile ; ‘are you so 
sure of that? As I came along the meadows this morning, I have an 
idea that I had a good notion how they feel down below. Bah!” 
(jumping up, and walking to the window) “do not look so scared! not 
sleeping and not eating makes one light-headed. I am getting quite 
rantipole. Get me something to drink—cognac—sal-volatile—it does 
not matter what, so as it is strong !” 

I hurry back to my own room, pour some sal-volatile and water 
into a glass, and return with it to her. I find her lying languidly 
back in an armchair, pale and worn-out, but with open eyes, and a 
set stony face. She drinks eagerly, and then gives a long low sigh. 

“ Poor soul !—poor soul !” I say pitifully, stroking her loose tossed 
hair. “I daresay you think it is easy enough to bear other people’s 
troubles, and as you said just now, since I never was loved myself, I 
cannot enter into your feelings ; but still, do you know, Lenore, I think 
no one can well be sorrier for you than I am ?” 

_ “Really!” (with an air of most weary indifference). 
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“ Lenore, you are not a weak woman—I know that; don’t let him 
have the satisfaction of thinking that you take it to heart! Show 
him what stuff you are made of, by bearing it bravely !” 

“Make an effort, in fact, like Mrs. Dombey,” says my sister, smiling 
sarcastically ; “ or rather wnlike Mrs. Dombey. Never fear! Have you 
lived with me nineteen years, and have you yet to learn that I am not 
the sort of woman to go about with my pocket-handkerchief to my 
eyes, whimpering because I have been jilted ?—yes, let us call things 
by their right name—jilted !” As she speaks, a deep carnation flush 
of shame spreads over her white cheeks. “Go now,” she says im- 
peratively ; “leave me! ‘There, you need not look towards the windows 
as if you thought I was going to throw myself out of one of them— 
see, they are all bolted—and I would not make such a clumsy ending 
for the world.” 

I move, unwilling and slow, towards the door. She calls after me: 

“ Jemima, if ever you tell anyone how you have seen me, and what 
things you have heard from me during the last forty-eight hours, I 
shall kill you. Let them think I have had influenza—mumps—any 
disease you choose ; but let no one ever guess that I have been pining 
three whole days for /ove. Bah! it makes me laugh to think of it!” 

“Are you sure I can do nothing for you?” I ask, staring uncom- 
fortably at her forlorn wild face. 

“Certain !” she answers, emphatically. “I must fight it out by 
myself; it isa case where neither man, woman, nor child can help me!” 

“Tf neither man, woman, nor child can help you,” I say, hesi- 
tatingly, yet eagerly, “ why not go to God?” 

She shrugs her shoulders: “It is a sort of trouble that God would 
not care about!” 

“What are you saying?” I ery. “ Is God, like a man, capricious in 
His pity ?” 

“I think so,” she answers, listlessly ; “at least, I know He does not 
pity me.” 

I am too shocked to make any rejoinder. 

“I have set up an idol in the place of God,” she says, gravely, 
“Can I expect God to be sorry because it is knocked down? There— 
go! You are a good woman in your way, and I rather like you, but 
you'll never make your fortune as a preacher !” 

Sadly I obey her. During the long weary day I go about heart- 
sore and anxious. I do not go near her room myself, nor do I allow 
any one else to do so; but my heart is gnawed by a painful curiosity, 
to know what terrible death-fight of the soul is raging within those 
quiet walls. 

_As Sylvia and I sat moping and flat by the drawing-room fire before 
dinner, what is my surprise to see the door open and admit Lenore, 
who enters with a brisk step and a matter-of-fact air! 
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“Good morning, Sylvia; rather late in the day to say ‘good morn- 
ing ’—is not it? I have registered a vow never to go to a ball again ; 
it has taken me three whole days to recover from that last one!” 

She says it rather as if it were a lesson learnt by rote, but she looks 
alert and upright ; her cheeks are coloured with pink, and her eyes 
are neither lacklustre nor wet. 

“ Aunty Lenore !” cries Bobby, who has been raging round the room 
with a luckless kitten (mewing with pain and exasperation, and with 
all its claws out) clutched round the neck with strangling tightness in 
his cruel little arms. He drops the kitten, which instantly makes off 
with its tail straight wp. “Aunty Lenore!” rushing at her, and 
boisterously embracing her knees, to the injury of her crisp muslin 
dress: then, with a sudden and ingenious connection of ideas, ‘‘ Where 
is Uncle Paul ?” 

With a sudden impulse she pushes the child violently away. I see 
her face writhe, and the pupils of her eyes darken and flash ; but in 
an instant, controlling herself, she speaks calmly : 

“He is gone! He is not ‘ Uncle Paul’ any longer—and—and-— 
don’t bother about him !” 

As we pass through the hall to dinner, I see a letter, in Lenore’s 
handwriting, lying on the hall-table. I glance inquisitively at it; it 
is addressed to— 


“CuarLes Scropr, Esa., 


“ Limmer’s Hotel.” 
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Che Cathing Animal. 


Ix these alarming days, when such formidable discoveries are being 
made as to our genealogy, it behoves us on no account to let go or 
waive those old and respectable distinctions which have at various 
times been made with the laudable object of drawing a hard-and-fast 
line between us and those whom we suppose we are still permitted 
to describe as the inferior creatures. No one can well commit a 
more despicable action than is involved in repudiating or disowning 
his own flesh and blood; still there are circumstances and occasions 
which justify a person in striving to make out, if the relationship 
cannot wholly be denied, that the connection is, at any rate, very 
remote. That is just the position, we take it, that, at the very 
worst, man can be said to occupy towards his anthropomorphic 
ancestors ; and, therefore, without cutting them dead altogether, he 
may surely be allowed to show that the lapse of time, with its 
supervening broad lines of distinction, has made the kinship even 
more remote than is usually associated with an Irish cousin. 

It is not likely that a better class-distinction, a more satisfactory 
assertion of superior caste, will ever be made, than is to be found in 
the good old definition that “Man is a talking animal.” Our fair 
readers—of whom we hope we have many—will not be offended by 
our informing them that when such a proposition as “ Man is a 
talking animal” is put forward as a definition, it does not mean that 
he is one of the talking animals, but that he is the only talking 
animal. This being so, it follows that the definition must be given 
up as soon as stated, if by talk be signified a mere oral method of 
communication between one living thing and another. Ants are 
proverbially silent workers; yet it is probable that sharper ears than 
ours would detect something akin to the fussy hum we can ourselves 
observe in a hive of working-bees—to the hoarse notes of call and 
response we note in the social crov—to the whizzing clamour of 
fieldfares when bullied by or bullying an aggressive hawk, or to the 
sweet long-drawn pipings of our garden warblers when stirred to 
intercourse by love. Indeed, we might traverse the whole animal 
kingdom without being able to lay our finger upon a single family 
of whose members we could affirm with any confidence that they 
never communicate with each other by what may fairly be called 
speech. The horse is one of the most silent, the pig one of the most 
loquacious of animals ; yet each alike knows how to summon his fellow 
by intelligible sounds, in moments of appetite, anger, or excitement. 

N 2 
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Clearly, therefore, when it is said, and if it is to be continued to be 
said, by way of definition, that ‘“ Man is a talking animal,” we must 
ascribe to the power of talk something more profound and extensive 
than the capacity of comparing wants and guarding interests. 

The threshold of the inquiry is not encouraging. Not conversation, 
but the subject of conversation, being the note or distinguishing 
mark which is to enable us to say that we are not fratricides or can- 
nibals, our efforts must be directed to showing that our topics are as 
lofty as our pretensions. That they are potentially so in all cases, 
and actually so in some, we shall see; but a survey of the lower 
lands of human discourse, rather strengthens than weakens the 
painful theory, which makes us at one end touch the creatures 
of flood and field. We will suppose a very common case, and 
sketch a scene that will be readily recognised. A party of well-to- 
do people, say from our own island—refined, gentle, educated, in the 
sense in which those words are generally employed—have been spend- 
ing the day in travel. They areon their road from Rome to Florence, 
—frem the most famous of ancient cities to the most beautiful of 
modern. They have means and leisure; and, spurning the cheap 
convenience of the rail, they are journeying by easy stages, under 
the care of a pleasantly slow vetturino. What have they seen to-day ? 
Perhaps they have visited Assisi, lifted loving eyes to the frescoes of 
Giotto, and lowered reverent ones before the last resting-places of the 
good and great St. Francis. Perhaps they have loitered at Cortona, 
wandered round its Pelasgic walls, or been set wondering by the sight 
of that marvellous female head, the most precious record of ancient 
pictorial art, found in the baker’s oven of the famous city. Perhaps 
they have gazed into the still silvery depths of that pellucid stream, 
“a mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters,” overlooked 
by the disputable Temple of “ fair and delicate proportions.” Perhaps 
the forenoon was spent at Perugia, in the Sala del Cambio, or in the 
sacristy of the San Pietro in Casinensis. Night has fallen. The 
lumbering carriage stands—without driver, without horses, without 
burden—in the solitary courtyard. The trusty team are feeding in the 
warm dusk stable. ‘The swarthy driver is sitting in the kitchen, 
eating his simple Italian supper. Our English travellers are upstairs, 
looking almost as cosy and comfortable as at home. They have 
finished their meal, and will soon retire to rest. They are talking. 
What about? About Spello, Foligno, Spoleto, the miraculous 
thirteenth century, the influence of Dante upon art, or of art upon 
Dante ?—of something of this sort, no doubt? Alas! not at all. 
They have got hold of a book, and it is amusing them vastly. It is 
affording food for conversation. In Heaven’s name, what is it? It is 
the visitors’ book of the inn. After all they have seen this day, all 
that incites to reflection, suggests comment, and should provoke the 
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amenities of discussion, they have fallen back, and with thankfulness, 
upon the empty catalogue of names which tells who have trodden 
these same paths before, and who have trodden them last. Has 
Jones been this way? Yes, here is the entry; and these refined, 
educated, travelled folks are at once with joy transported to Tyburnia 
or Westbourne Grove, and have found a topic worthy of sustained 
conversation, a topic that never flags. Need we go through the list 
of their friends concerning whom they find some entry in this diverting 
volume? How many such they stumble upon decides the hour at 
which they retire. If they meet with no familiar names, they soon 
are sleepy, and everything has been barren from Dan to Beersheba. 
Let the locality and the scene be changed. We are in an English 
drawing-room, happy abode of elegance and ease! Weare in the centre 
of the highest forms of civilization. The ingenuity and genius of all 
the ages have gone to produce a score of inanimate objects around us, 
which, by reason of the profuseness of all that is agreeable to the 
eye, we scarcely notice. The history of wood-carving, the story of 
medizval and modern art, the record of the triumphs of industry, 
might almost be written out of the materials around us. Emile 
Souvestre would have had no difficulty in writing a thousand volumes 
on the journeys he took up and down, round and about, such a 
chamber as this. One of the company has just made such a journey, 
after the rest of the party had for some time apparently been resting 
from their fatigues—so dead a silence had fallen upon them all. 
This adventurous traveller to the table over there has been rewarded ; 
he has found something. He returns with it, and suddenly he is the 
centre of a lively group. The spell is broken—they are silent no 
more. What has he found? A photographic album, and all the 
talking animals assert their distinctive supériority. Now the flood- 
gates of conversation are rolled back, and the stream of remark and 
comment, of quip and crank and criticism, rolls along merrily 
enough. It is just as at the little Italian inn. ‘The old faces, the 
old names, the old people, have come to relieve the dullness and the 
boredom inflicted by the great unknown. People, people, people— 
the people one knows, or knew, or wants to know—behold the 
beginning and end of the wise prattle of the talking animal! It is 
surely well to be interested in one’s species, and in the individuals who 
compose that species; but pray, is their welfare the stirring motive or 
the absorbing theme of all the hours upon hours of talk devoted to 
them? We trow not. Is it not their fathers and mothers, their 
grandfathers and grandmothers ; the legacies that came to them, the 
legacies they have missed, the legacies they intrigued to obtain so 
meanly ; their wives and the little love they have for them, and the 
little love their wives bear them in return; their temper, their debts, 
their dinners, their inferior cellars, their excessive staff of servants, their 
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sordidness, their extravagance; their thousand-and-one qualities and 
accidents in which they are no better or worse than their neighbours, 
but which are of absorbing interest, because the two, or three, or four 
talking animals live in the same county, have a house in the same 
square, or once danced in the same quadrille? Look at the books 
scattered about, for the first idle hand to open. They too are picture- 
books, and the pictures are an excuse for opening without reading 
them. Never was there a more dire invention of the enemy than 
illustrated books. It was once observed, as a most correct induction 
from experience, that music is an exccllent background to conversa- 
tion. It has now been discovered that poetry is an excellent back- 
ground to pictures. Thus, ever further and further recedes the real, 
and ever nearer and nearer and more obtrusive comes the unreal, the 
delusive, the shallow sham. Helps to conversation are obtained by 
banishing from sight, or obscuring from observation, all that makes 
converse worth the trouble of opening one’s lips. 

If we reflect for a moment, we shall perceive that this poverty, 
this meanness, this vulgarity of the topics of talk, springs from the 
fact that there are certain matters of interest common to us all, and 
that beyond these we must not attempt to travel, since, if we do, we 
shall find ourselves making the journey alone. If we reflect yet a 
little more, we shall recognise that one of the primary results of that 
material civilization which brings us more constantly together, pro- 
vides no remedy for this evil, if indeed it does not aggravate it. 
Neither do the great triumphs of material science assist us. We all 
read the same newspapers, the same telegrams, the same speeches, the 
same articles, the same essays. No doubt this ought to increase the 
number of topics worth oral handling ; but if we stop by simply 
inquiring, “ Do you see what is said in this morning’s Thunderer ?” 
or by answering, “ Yes—and did you see what was said in yesterday 
evening’s Universe ?” we are not much better for the plank thrown 
out tous. Accordingly, it is only the garrulous people—the people 
who wag their tongues when they see a human pair of ears, just as 
some folks swing their arms when they hear a piece of music—who 
take the trouble to make such inquiries. The rest, being perfectly 
aware that everybody reads the Thunderer and the Universe, peruses 
and is silent. ‘These are the wiser, and more properly deserve the 
designation of “talking animals,” properly understood, inasmuch as 
they do not use a valuable gift without due provocation. Indeed, we 
should not be sorry to see introduced into society, a law analogous to 
that old one by virtue of which a man proposed a new piece of legis- 
lation with a rope round his neck. If everybody had to pay a severe 
penalty who started a conversation that led to nothing, we should all 
be the better for it. Dy leading to something, we do not mean that the 
conyersation so started must end in demonstration or agreement, 
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Conversation, like Art,is an end in itself; only, like Art, it should be 
somewhat elevated and elevating. Indeed, general conversation— 
which is what we are considering—has this distinguishing mark, ¢ | 
against special conversation, that nobody knows, or should know, 
where it will lead us. Special conversation is work, serious work ; 
general conversation should be the diversion of our leisure. Special 
conversation is to end in a resolve, and in action. General conversa- 
tion ends, as far as any visible effect is concerned, with itself. Thus, 
what is familiarly called “ shop ” should be rigidly banished from the 
latter. There are moments when women may fairly compare notes 
about their servants, their children, their dress; when lawyers may 
fittingly discuss their suits, their clients, their courts, their reforms ; 
when artists may properly canvass the time expended ‘over certain 
pictures, their price, their technical merits, and so forth. But, be it 
understood, all this is business ; it is nothing but “shop,” let the con- 
versation be carried on when it may. General conversation needs all 
of these—indeed, there is no aid that it scorns ; but it needs them as 
accessories, not as principals. ‘They should be used as the side-lights, 
the timely illustrations flashed upon the main theme, at moments when 
it is threatened with darkness or dimness. ‘his main theme should 
be no one’s in particular, but should seem to be any one’s at times, and 
in turn. Thus only can be reconciled the two at first seemingly con- 
flicting conditions of all good general conversation—that it should not 
be mean, common, or vulgar, and yet that everybody should have an 
interest in it. It is the humility of some, and the arrogance or egotism 
of others, that prevent the happy combination from being more 
common. People have only to begin with three axioms—the first of 
which is, that everybody is entitled (indeed bound) to form his own 
opinion, quite irrespectively of anything he may have read or been 
told; the second of which is, that everybody is equally entitled to 
declare that opinion ; and the third of which is, that everybody’s opinion 
is entitled to consideration, and that not only on the ground of 
courtesy, but because it is certain that any opinion honestly and 
independently formed is worth something, and, opportunely expressed, 
may contribute in a striking manner to a current discussion. But for 
this most desirable consummation to be reached, difference of opinion 
must no longer be thought to verge upon bad manners, and truth, or 
the pursuit of truth, not victory, must be the common quest. In the 
following stanzas we seem to see something of what is wanted, though 
it is declared to be but a vision :— 


* And oftentimes was brave contention, 
Such as beseems the wise, 
But always courteous abstention 
From over-swift replies. 
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* Ave lorded not, nor rose the heetic 
Up to the cheek of youth; 
But reigned throughout their dialectic 
Sobriety of truth. 


* And if a long-held contest tended 
To ill-defined result, 


It was by calm consent suspended, 
As over-difficult, 


«Then verse or music was demanded, 
Then solitude of night; 

By which all-potent three expanded, 
Waxeth the inner sight. 


Here the, talking animal reaches his throne, and need entertain no 
fear that he will be pursued by hydras and chimeras dire. Nothing 
on the earth, or in the waters that are under the earth, share with 
him in any degree in the Divine privilege of communicated Thought, 
when Thought ceases to be concerned with mere interests—with food 
and raiment, with hunger and thirst, with individual peculiarities, 
with toiling and spinning, with rivalries and hates, lusts, jealousies, 
and all uncharitableness—but soars into the calm of a rarefied atmo- 
sphere, gazing down from which the ordinary cares and passions of 
earth appear so trivial. The Upper Ten Thousand of this world pride 
themselves upon being so vastly superior to the rest of the human 
race, that they are confidently justified to themselves when they 
strengthen the barriers which separate them from the common herd. 
We are not among the believers in the social equality of men; but 
we cannot allow ourselves to be blinded by the spurious distinctions 
which now pronounce them unequal. Abolish distinction of dress, 
manner, and speech, and where is the difference between many a lady 
and her maid, between many a gentleman and his valet, between 
some peers and their grooms? ‘T'he conversation of the drawing- 
room is, in too many instances, not one whit better or more elevated 
than that of the servants’ hall, and the discussions of the smoking- 
room are perfectly on a par with those ofthe stable. And if we are to 
stick to our definition, does it not follow that he is the highest man 
whose conversation, 7.c. whose thoughts—for, depend upon it, the two 
things are conyertible—is habitually the highest and the most soar- 
ing? We do not want to see society composed of a circle of pedants 
and prigs; there is no necessity to bump against that Scylla. But 
there should be something academic, something of the grove and the 
portico, in the general conversation of all educated and cultured 
people. No delight, save that which is given by music or by verse, 
can for a moment compete with it; and the three may readily be com- 
bined. Formal arguments not being the means, nor definitive 
conclusions the end, of all such lofty converse, let no one fear to quote 
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appositely from any of the great teachers of mankind.. At present we 
have hackneyed citations from a handy-book or none, just as we have 
no wit or the Joe Miller of the period. There have been few ages in 
which the conditions were more favourable to the talking animal, as 
we would fain see him. Beliefs on nearly all subjects are very much 
unsettled, and the field is free to speculation. Men may say the 
thing they would. Let us be less narrow in our interests, less 
shallow in our thoughts, less intolerant in our views, and less testy in 
our tempers; and many a weary hour will be enlivened, many a dull 
circle diverted, many a scofling philosopher silenced, and man re- 


main still the glory, and perhaps the riddle, but no longer the jest 
of the world. 
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Jn the House of Maccenas. 


3y THe Hon. GEORGE SYDNEY SMYTHE, 
(Seventh Viscount Strangford), 
Avruon or “ Historic FANCTEs.” 


Augustus Casar—Virgil—lorace—Mecenas— Varus—Plotius. 


Virgil. Oh, my friends! better ‘fellows the world never bore ; 
“ quales neque conditiones terra tulit,’ as Horace sang of half of us 
at Sinessa. Which is the best, Poetry or Love? 

Horace. Love, certainly. Send for the delicate-browed Newra: I 
want to tell her so. 

Virgil. Are they not about the same thing ? 

Augustus. How, my gentle Poet ? 

Virgil. Poetry is the Love of the Infinite; Love is the Poetry of 
the Finite. 

Horace. Finite enough, by Hercules; and more than enough, my 
brother, and alas! | 

Maecenas, Materialist! Our Virgil’s poetry, if it once touches 
the Finite, extends it to limits which neither you nor I can see. 

Horace. Then what is the use of it, to either you or me ? 

Varus. Virgil's answer, to my mind, seems a shufile of antitheses, 
a trick of syllables. Or, if it gives an idea to him, it affords none to 
us. O iriends, answer—which is best, Poetry or Love ? 

Horace. Love! Send for Lalage, of the low voice and sweet 
smiles: the one is Poetry, the other Love. I want to tell her so, 

Plotius. Poetry is the best, O Varus; for it involves all Love, and 
never dies. 

Augustus. Yours will, O Plotius, and mine will; but not Virgil’s, 
nor even Horace’s here, although he boasts that it will outlast the 
Pyramids. 

Horace. Send for Lalage, O Cesar! Her fame shall outlast 
the Pyramids; her heart is harder than they are, to say nothing of 
her charms. 

Augustus. Virgil's love and poetry are identical—because they 
are both ideal, spiritual, eternal. Your poetry, O Horace, is 
graceful to look upon as the snow upon Soracte, which you describe ; 
but when it comes to Love, you catch up a handful and toss it 
anywhere. A schoolboy’s snowball,—as ephemeral and as im- 
pertinent ! 

Horace. Compare not my love to snow, O Cesar ! 
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Mecenas. Compare it to a sunbeam, then—as flickering, as 
uncertain, as evanescent, and as indiscriminately strong upon all. 

Horace. O Etrurian! you do not understand the rugged con- 
stancy of our Apulian love. I waited once seven years, in patience, 
for a woman, Inachia the superb. 

Plotius. Isocrates was just the same time in composing an 
oration. 

Horace. But Isocrates was not half so eloquent as I was. 

Plotius. What did you say ? 

Horace. After seven years—nothing ! 

Augustus. You were indeed eloquent. Speech is silver, silence is 
golden, they told me in the East. 

Virgil. Ah, there it is! Ob, accursed, three and four times 
accursed Ideal! Lo, even our Horace mastered by it. Oh! my 
Cesar, you alone have properly been a Poet and a Lover! for 
Actium has been your Epic, and Rome your mistress. Therefore 
will men speak in afier-times of the age of Augustus as of a real 
-Olyrhpus of a new Olympian. Oh, greater than the Cesar !—for his 
fiery divided soul only culminated in chaos; yours, my Serene, my 
Divine, has given to the world stability and peace! What Poetry 
can compare with the first ?—what Love can match the last ? 


(All laugh.) 


Augustus. Rome was not my mistress, O Virgil; Livia was my 
wite. 

Horace. Political women are Proserpines, who should be ravished 
into Hades by the spirits they have damned. For one Egeria, for 
one Livia, there are a thousand Fulvias. Send for Lyce the auburn- 
haired ; this Falernian wants a flavour. 
~ Varus. Answer me, O my friends, are we not drunk enough to 
speculate ? 

Mecenas. Not on woman. 

Horace. We are not civilized or corrupt enough to play with 
abstractions; let us leave them to Posterity, when, in its second 
childhood, it takes to playthings. Send for Lydia the white-armed ; 
she has quarrelled anew with Pholoe. 

Maecenas. Let us impersonate. We are all poets here. Who is 
the greatest poet Rome ever knew ? 

florace. Cicero! 

Mecenas. We have all loved; which has loved the best ? 

Plotius. I will collect the votes. Who is the greatest poet ? 

All (save Cxsar and Virgil). Augustus! 

Augustus. What have I written ? 

All, The Ajax. 

Augustus. Sophocles wrote it before me. And I would sooner 
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have dashed out those four lines of inspiration than have seen the 
stern of Mark Antony’s ship at Actium. 

Virgil. What four lines, O Divine ? 

Augustus: 

* Bring him hither, bring him here; he will not shrink nor fear, 
If truly his father’s own son he is found, 
Though the bloodstained floor be welling with gore, 
And the newly-slain victims be lying around.” 
But how to render them in our cold and meagre Latin ? 

Horace. I love the Latin. 

Varus. Because you have spoiled the Greek. But Virgil has 
not voted. Who, O Virgil, is the greatest of our Roman poets ? 

Virgil. Catullus. 

Horace. How like Virgil! because Catullus is so all unlike 
himself. 

Virgil. No, O friends, and pardon. But by Pallas herself, because 
he inhaled all Greece with every breath, and poured it out again in 
song, with its every perfume strong upon his soul. Your Sapphics, 
O my Horace, are like the flute, which, ever at his side, moderated 
the fervour and modulated the eloquence of Caius Gracchus. And 
many a modern Gracchus, in our terrible age, has been the better for 
these sweet, suave, exquisite, though enervating notes. But Catullus’ 
lyrics are the first flashes of a mountain storm over his own blue and 
beautiful Benacus,—strong, broken, wild, savage, and irregular. 
Listen to these heroics: 


“Sed neque tum intra,” ete. 


Do you not see him, with his thyrsus beating time, as he conjures 
up that, in all song, matchless portrait of the dishevelled Ariadne ? 

Horace. Well, 1 prefer my flute. Send for Asteria of the violet 
eyes: she prefers it too. Besides, Catullus is too indecent. 


(All Taugh.) 


Augustus. Slaves, bring to our Horace a crown of immortelles and 
seringas, with dog-grass intermixed. Oh, the dog-face! as old Homer 
would have said. 

Horace. Bring but myrtle and one rosebud from the garden. By 
the shade of Epicurus, he alone knew life! And tell Phillis to 
come here; I am athirst for a song of Anacreon, ora story of Miletus. 

Augustus. Look at this nut. I meant to fillip it at the young 
Lycidas, who is pouring out your Chian ; but it is kernel-less—it will 
not fly so far. It is like your Garden-Philosophy, rotten to the core, 
and lighter than the air. . 

Horace. Give it to me; I will write an ode upon it. 

Mecenas. What can you say of it, O jester ? 
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Horace. A long poem may. be written about Nothing.* It is, alas ! 
my life: the husk remains, but the kernel is gone. Pity me not, O 
Etrurian: I have lived and sung, sacrificed and loved. 

Plotius. Who, amongst us all, has loved the most? Let us each 
tell our tale. 

Augustus. No! it would take ten days. When life is so short, 
why are all things so long ? Leave a Decameron to some fool Posterity. 
You, O Virgil, have pleased to-night to represent the Spirit; you, O 
my Horace, are ever constant to the Body. We will hear, each, your 
story, and judge which loved the most. 

Horace. By the Pandemos Cypris, I have enough to do to recollect ! 
Let me see——Leontium, Lyde, Julia, Augustula, about fifteen 
Lalages, and ten Newras—ah! I have it: the little Ione. 

She was a cherry girl, O Casar, at Ariccia. She loved me because 
she was fifteen, and I loved her because I was twenty. She tripped 
over the grass like your Camilla, O my half-soul, and brought me 
fruit with the dawn-cool, and flowers with the dawn-dew upon them. 
At noon she came again, laughing like Euphrosyne, to give me 
lentils and her lips. In the evening she brought me herself and her 
story of the day, and songs as fresh as her young breath. But, long 
ere the Jengthening shadows had glided over the dying light, she ran 
home. For her mother beat her. It is very prosaic, but it is true. 
Her mother was Canidia: she had stolen her. 

Ione had gone already, one lovely evening, when, very tired, I fell 
asleep upon the soft sward, before a group of sycamores. The wind 
hardly stirred the lazy trees, and even Pan himself could hardly 
have, throughout all Nature, heard the latest prayer of melody which 
he felt. Suddenly the sky seemed to droop down upon me, within 
me, around me ; a star grazed my lips—or was it a tear, O Venus ? 

I awoke, murmuring “Ione.” I made a movement as though to 
catch her in my arms. Peerless and radiant, a maiden stood before 
me. She was grave and graceful as a Muse,—shy, tremulous, and 
sensitive as a Dryad. 

“ Are you Melpomene, O Beautiful ?” 

“No, O Poet; but a poet's lips should be kissed by queens.” 

“Are you the Olympian Hert? No; your brow is too dark, 
your mien severe, your large eyes sad. Are you Wisdom, mourning 
for the world ?” 

“No, again, O Poet ; I am queen of nothing but myself.” 

“Nothing but that; itis the best. There is no dominion 39 fair, 
from world-severed Britain to the India of Bacchus. Stoop down, O 
Queen ; I would fain return you what you have given.” 

“It is only a sleeping poet that I touch; there is nothing true 
but in his dreams.” 


* As Lord Rochester was to prove. 
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In vain I pleaded, and bantered, and grew angry, and then very 
importunate again. Ever she spoke in the same strain, that nothing 
was true but in a poet’s dreams. 

“ Who are you, O supernal Maiden °” 


“ Hucharis the Real.” 
* * a 


Well, O Cesar, she was, at least, herself impalpable then, and 
thenceforth ever. I thought less of Ione; why should I have 
loved her ?—she did not ask it. But Ione asked for love, and I loved 
no longer. 

I was restless, and I sought the wars. Nay, do not curl your lip, 
O my Varus. Do you suppose that because I, poet-like, mocked 
at myself, and laughed at my lost shield at Philippi, that I bore it 
less forward in the fray ; that I hurled my lance less strong against 
the foe; that I did not mourn for Brutus, and strew ashes on my 
head for Rome? O Augustus! you will pardon me, for you also are 
great. For you were also a Republican, before you were an Emperor. 

I sought out Ione at Ariccia; but she disliked (light, and young, 
and laughing, how right she was!) a fallen cause. 

But one I saw morning and evening, from dusk, sometimes, until 
dawn, who told me what I may not tell again. 

Did she exist ?—I hardly knew. 

Did she ever speak to me ?—I cannot tell. 

Was it a dream of the past, or a vision of the future ?—I leave it 
for you poets to decide. 

Does the moon ever speak ?—I know not; yet it has whispered to 
Virgil and to me more than we ever heard from you—even from you, 
O Augustus, who are a god ! 

This, O my Prince, is my tale. You see I loved Ione better than 
any one else was ever loved. 

Virgil. Ione! But I thought it was Eucharis ? 

Horace. Never speak of mer.—Lycidas, fill me the Samian that 
has twice crossed the seas. Bring me roses, will you, once again, 
and violets, and Martia,—Martia, the naiad-bather of the Mamertime. 

Varus. What! in prison ? 

Horace. Ceesar shall release her: Ceasar the clement—Czsar the 
happy—Ceesar the just! Surge carnifex. 

Augustus. Peace, O driveller! You talk to deafen thought, drink 
to drown memory. Strange that a jester’s tale should prove the 
triumph of the spirit. 

Horace. Nugze, nugee, my Prince. Let us have Virgil’s story. 
And here, O Moschus, speed thou to the Mamertime ! 


Virgil. I was at Naples, and I loved the Greek-born Hiera. ‘That 
is my tale, O Cesar ! 
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All. But your feelings—your feelings ? 

Virgil. The Aineid—parts of it—you have seen, O Augustus, 
began... . 

Augustus. What! is that your feclings, my poor poet ? 

Virgil. No—but their distraction. 

Horace. They must have been very great. 

Mecenas. Now, by the Woman God, Ceres of the Mysteries, if I do 
not believe that the vulgar will say, in all time, that we never 
understood her, because we shall have painted nothing but the 
external and the exoteric. Posterity will understand nothing but 
what they see; why should they ever care to look below the 
surface? Yet—here are two poets, who dare not even enter across 
the very thresholds of themselves ; who tremble like Orientals at the 
bare idea of self-representation ; and who shrink from feeling, because 
they fancy that the Infinite lies below the pretty ripples of some 
shallow cistern.—Virgil has said nothing but that he has loved. Virgil 
has loved the most. 

Horace. You know poets, O Mecenas! 

Augustus. We are getting into small Platonisms without an 
Alcibiades.—Bring in the dancers. 


(An Ionian troop enters. The old woman who ushers them in 
appears embarrassed. She veils her face.) 


Horace. Lo, the Vetula incarnate! What is thy name, O evil- 
eyed lady of maleficence ? 

Women. Plotea Hiera. 

Horace. How well you know poets, O Mecenas! 


(A dance.) 


Augustus. Life is a toss-up—a dice-dance. You, O Horace, have 
chucked us a spiritual theory; you, O Virgil, have, alas! taught us 
a material truth. 

Varus. That women are but pegs for men’s imagination. See 
what Time has done for yours, O Virgil! 

Virgil. Some day they will get their revenge. ‘Time will give it 
to them, O my friends ! 





La Marquise d¢ Pompadour, and the Age of 
Louis the Sifteenth. 


By tHe Avutnor oF ‘ MIRABEAU.’ 


Proruecies frequently work their own fulfilment. Macbeth, if we 
are to believe the old chronicles, might never have been Duncan's 
murderer, nor King of Scotland, had not the “ weird sisters ” suggested. 
ihe crime by prophetic warnings; and Jeanne Antoinette Poisson 
might never have become the mistress and councillor of Louis XV., 
nor have swayed the destinies of France, had not a French sybil fore- 
told that she, Jeanne, would one day become “ part and parcel of the 
king.” And a lucky prophecy it proved, at least for Madame Lebon 
(the sybil), its fulfilment obtaining for her an annuity of 600 livres 
for the remainder of her life. 

Poisson mere was refined and educated—a woman of great banty, 
a sceptic, and a philosopher, with no morals to speak of. She seized 
upon the prophecy with the utmost avidity, and resolved to bring it 
to pass. Jeanne Antoinette was only nine years of age when her 
destiny was revealed to her, and from that time her mother never 
ceased inflaming the girl’s imagination by glowing pictures of her 
preordained greatness, until the realisation of these pictures became 
the dream of her life. Such mothers and daughters were very common 
in France during the eighteenth century. 

Poisson pere was attached to the victualling department of the 
army, and made much money, but was a man of extremely coarse 
and vulgar habits—failings which caused Madame la Marquise, in her 
great days, much annoyance. One day, when intoxicated (so say the 
scandalous chronicles of the period), he staggered into his daughter's 
apartment, while the King was with her, and familiarly slapping the 
royal visitor upon the shoulder, saluted him with “ Ah, mon gendre !” 
(Ah, son-in-law!) For this breach of etiquette M. de Poisson was 
banished the court, and narrowly escaped being the subject of a Jette 
de cachet. 


Jeanne Antoinette was extremely beautiful: golden hair, clegant 
figure, dignified presence, and noble features, of which the great 
charm lay rather in their wondrous mobility than in their regularity 
of form. Even her bitterest enemies agrec that no painter has or 
could do justice to her rare charms of expression. To this beauty she 
united, thanks to her mother, every elegant and intellectual accom- 
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plishment ; she played bewitchingly upon the lute and the clavecin, 
danced and sang like a professional artiste ;‘as an actress she was 
scarcely surpassed by the most accomplished ladies of the Comédie 
Francaise ; she engraved admirably upon stone and steel, and her skill 
in the use of the brush and the pencil is attested in the paintings 
upon some of the finest specimens of Sevres porcelain that we possess, 
and which bear her name. 

At twenty her mother married her to Lenormand d’Etioles, the nephew 
of Lenormand de Tournehem, a rich farmer-general ; the husband was 
little, ugly, and ill-shaped, and as contemptible in mind as he was in 
body. For such an one the brilliant Jeanne could have neither love 
nor respect. Her thoughts were still running upon the prophecy, 
and she used naively to say to M. d’Etioles, “I will never be unfaith- 
ful to you save for the King of France and Navarre!” ‘To this 
reservation, to which the gentleman seems to have made no objection, 
she faithfully adhered, for with all her faults, a plurality of lovers was 
not amongst them. 

Madame d’Etioles made her house the resort of all that was brilliant 
in art and letters; poets, actors, painters, musicians, and nobles assem- 
bled there to do homage to her beauty and her wit. A private theatre 
was fitted up, in which she first developed those splendid histrionic 
abilities which were thereafter to delight the court of France. Vol- 
taire himself superintended there the production of his plays, and 
gained the friendship of the fair hostess—a friendship which, in after 
years, stood him in good stead, and which he lost only through that 
bitter envy of disposition that could not endure to see a rival honoured 
above himself. ‘To him she confided her ambitious aspirations. “I 
believe in my destiny,” she said to him one day. 

That destiny was soon to be accomplished. D’Etioles had a mansion 
in the neighbourhood of the Forest of Senart, where the King hunted. 
Madame d’Etioles used to follow the chase, magnificently attired, in a 
carriage of ebony and ivory, shaped like a car, and her great beauty 
quickly attracted royal eyes. One day the King shot a stag close to 
her gates ; etiquette demanded the presentation of the antlers to the 
fair chitelaine, and kneeling and blushing, with pleased confusion, 
Jeanne Antoinette received the complimentary gift from her monarch’s 
own hands. 

The days had long gone by when the young King, devoted only to 
the chase and Marie Leczinska, had stood aloof from the corrupt allure- 
ments of his court; he had long since ceased to ask, when a lady’s 
charms were praised in his presence, “Is she as beautiful as the 
Queen ?”—it has been said that that lady’s somewhat frigid nature 
was largely accountable for the unhappy change, to which the unfortu- 
nate De Mailly sisters had already fallen victims. He became fasci- 


nated by the beautiful bourgeoise. Their next meeting was at a 
VOL, XXXIV. 
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masked ball given at the Hétel de Ville in celebration of the 
Dauphin’s marriage. I'rom that time their meetings were frequent. 
Noble in features, majestic and elegant in figure, Louis was at that 
period the handsomest man in France, and that which had been the 
effect of evil training, and the ambition of an idea, was, as far as 
Jeanne’s naturally cold temperament would admit of such a passion, 
softened into love. 

For two years Madame d’Etioles was favourite sultana only in 
private. When the admirable Madame Poisson heard her daughter 
spoken of as the King’s mistress, she was lying upon a sick bed. “I 
have nothing more to wish for!” she cried piously, and died of joy ! 
Volumes of description could not more fully illustrate the utter moral 
corruption of the age. 

In the next campaign, Madame @Etioles accompanied her royal 
lover to Flanders; but, remembering the fate of the Duchess de 
Chateauroux, she doffed her woman’s dress and donned the disguise of 
a young officer of musketeers.* From that period her position was 
openly proclaimed and recognised ; upon her return to France apart- 
ments were assigned to her at Versailles, and—according to the custom 
introduced by Henry IV. and copied from him by succeeding sove- 
reigns—she was formally introduced to the Queen and to the royal 
family. By Marie Leczinska she was received graciously enough ; 
but the Dauphin lolled out his tongue in token of contempt, for which 
the King made him afterwards apologise. In 1745, she was created 
Marquise de Pompadour. In the meantime, M. d’Etoiles was com- 
pensated for his widowhood by a farmer-generalship, and afterwards 
by the place of fermier des postes. He frequently boasted of the King’s 
protection. When he required anything he grew troublesome, talked 
about his wrongs, and threatened to claim his wife ; but a handsome 
douceur never failed to restore him to his normal condition of amiable 
resignation. 

The new Marquise had now attained the height of her ambitious 
hopes; all France was at her feet, nobles fawned upon her, and court 
ladies, who a little time before would have scorned to receive her as a 
guest, were now eager to assist her in the menial ofiices of her toilette. 
She scattered gold and offices upon her relatives, even the most distant ; 
her cousin, a drummer, was made captain of dragoons, her brother, a 
man of talent, however, was made director-general of buildings, arts, 
and manufactures, and created Marquis de Vanditres, a title after- 


* The Duchess de Chiteauroux had a‘tended Louis in his first campaign, 
but when the King was seized with tuat dangerous illness at Metz the 
clergy banished her from his presence, and the mob drove her from the 
town, with howls and execrations. Her sudden and tragical death followed 
soon afterwards. , 
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wards changed to that of Marigny.* ‘To literary men and artists she 
extended the most liberal patronage; she made Marmontel her secre- 
tary, she brought Pigalle the sculptor out of his obscurity, and after- 
wards drew for him the design for his statue of Louis XV.; she 
patronised Gliick, who had failed to gain any attention in the Boeotian 
England of the first Georges, and it was under her auspices that his 
‘Orfeo’ was produced; to her Montesquieu dedicated his greatest 
work; and to her Voltaire owed his first introduction to court. The 
King always disliked Voltaire ; he once said that he feared him, and 
a breach of etiquette nearly lost the poet his newly-gained favour. 

Pompadour had a theatre fitted up at Versailles, of which the Duke 
de la Vallitre was the director, the Abbé de la Garde the prompter, 
and the lady herself the principal actress. To celebrate the triumph 
of Fontenoy, Voltaire wrote a kind of pageant, entitled ‘Le Temple 
de la Gloire,’ in which the parts were executed by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the court, including La Pompadour herself. To favour 
the author, she had placed him in the King’s box, and on the first 
representation Voltaire found himself standing immediately behind 
the King, who was designated in the spectacle as Trajan. When that 
august personage appeared upon the scene, the poet became so excited 
that, in a transport of self-gratulation, he caught the real monarch in 
his arms, crying, “ Eh, Trajan, you recognise yourself, do you not ?” 
This daring breach of decorum caused a terrible commotion, the 
offender was removed by the guards, and would certainly have been 
banished had it not been for the good offices of his patroness. She 
afterwards conferred upon him the dignity of gentleman in ordinary 
of the chamber, and the post of historiographer. Her friendship 
for Voltaire survived even the lampoons and abuse with which he 
so plentifully bespattered her during his residence at Potsdam, and 
she frequently interceded with the king to allow him to return to 
France.} 

One of her most disinterested acts of kindness was bestowed upon 
the old poet Crébillon, who was at the time eighty years of age: she 
settled upon him a handsome annuity, appointed him to the sinecure 


* In consequence of the nobility punning upon the word “ Vandiéres,” 
and nicknaming him the “ Marquis d’Avant-hier” (Marquis of the day 
before yesterday). 

+ The origin of all this abuse was envy and disappointed ambition— 
envy of the patronage bestowed upon poor old Crébillon, and disappoint- 
ment at not being raised to certain dignities which he coveted. Whatever 
were her faults, she did not deserve the abuse of the man who owed his 
own elevation to the patronage with which they had gifted her. Her sub- 
sequent intercession with the King is scarcely indicative of that malignant 
disposition against all who crossed her with which certain writers have 
sought to still further blacken a name too deeply dyed already with incon- 
trovertible misdeeds. 
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of librarian, which included a lodging in the Louvre, and presented to 
him a magnificent impression of his own works, of which she herself 
had engraved the tail pieces. Under her reign‘ genius of all kinds 
found a warm welcome in the court of France. 

Not to literature and art alone did she confine her influence and her 
patronage. At her suggestion the great Ecole Militaire was first 
founded ; the groves of the Champs Elysées were planted, and the 
trees of the boulevards, as far as the Porte St. Martin. She drew a 
grand plan for rebuilding Paris, of which only a portion was executed, 
but of that portion are the Place de Louis Quinze, the Place Vendéme, 
the Madeleine, &c. But the greatest of all her works was the esta- 
blishment of the great Sevres manufactory. The idea was first sug- 
gested by the sight of some very beautiful specimens of porcelain, 
brought by Charles Adams to the King. An attempt had been made 
in Louis XIII.’s time to introduce into France the manufacture of 
porcelain, but it had signally failed. Under the ardent auspices of 
Pompadour, however, who drew with her own hand, and occasionally 
painted some of the finest designs, the Sevres ware became the most 
celebrated in Europe. In all these undertakings she was ably seconded 
by the talents of her brother, the Marquis de Marigny. 

Upon a hill that commanded a fine view of the great manufactory, 
of the windings of the Seine, of the city of Paris, and of the beautiful 
country around, she caused to be erected that exquisite temple of 
luxury, destroyed during the Revolution—Belle Vue. Upon the erection 
of this building, and upon its adornment with every beauty of art that 
could charm the senses, 3,000,000 livres were expended. Falconet, 
Coustan, Adam, Verbreck, Pigalle, were the sculptors; Boucher, 
Vanloo, Oudry, Pierre, Vernet, were the painters; but all these 
worked under her orders and through her inspiration. So interested 
was the king in the new building, that during the progress of the 
works he frequently remained with the workmen throughout the whole 
day, sometimes even taking his dinner among them! It was completed 
in the depth of winter, but even the barrenness of the season was 
overcome by the mimicry of art. The conservatories and rooms were 
filled with the most gorgeous flowers, from which were emitted 
exquisite odours. So perfect was the imitation of nature, that on first 
seeing them the King put his fingers to the stem of one to pluck it, 
and found that those floral beauties were simply painted porcelain, into 
the calyces of which had been poured a drop of the perfume associated 
with the flower represented. It was here that La Pompadour gave 
her petits sowpers, which consisted of never less than forty-eight 
different dishes ! 

Talking of les petits sowpers suggests a yet more celebrated and 
equally splendid palace, which is yet standing, Le petit Trianon. It 
was here that Louis chiefly loved to cast aside the restraints of royalty, 
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and, surrounded by ses intimes, to wander through those enchanting 
gardens, and to gather and distribute among them with his own hands 
the delicious fruits and flowers that grew there, luscious as those of 
Armida ; or, better still, to entertain them with gastronomical deli- 
cacies. ‘These suppers were prepared by noble hands alone, for in 
those days gastronomy was not only a science but a fine art, and an 
indispensable accomplishment for a fine gentleman. When one of 
these suppers was decided upon, his majesty left Versailles before mid- 
day, accompanied by the Ducs de Goutant, d’Ayen, de Coigni, de la 
Valliere, the Prince de Beaufrement, and the Marquis de Polignac. 
Upon their arrival at the Little Trianon the cwzsine was carried into 
the salon, and there, assisted by the Count de Croismare, the Chevalier 
de Brusse, grand equerries; the Chevalier Saint Saveur, and the 
Marquis de Montmorency, officers of the body-guard; together with 
four pages who acted as under-cooks and scullions, the meal was pre- 
pared. The King himself donned the cook’s apron, and was celebrated 
for his poulets au basilic and eggs prepared in different ways; M. 
Goutant was the hero of the salad, Coigni of the 7é¢i ; each member 
of the party was famous in some particular branch of the art, and all 
were ever tasking their ingenuity to invent new dishes. Both here 
and at Belle Vue the attendance of domestics was entirely dispensed 
with ; when one course was finished, a stamp of the foot signalled 
the attendants beneath; the table sank through a trap in the floor, 
and another ready furnished rose in its place. The salons in which 
these suppers were eaten were adorned with all that was exquisite in 
nature and art; the dishes were interspersed with vases filled with the 
rarest and most beautiful flowers; the walls were covered with the 
finest paintings ; statuary was everywhere; every article of furniture 
was a model of beauty. Licentious as these brilliant reunions were, 
they still form a favourable contrast to the coarse drunken gluttony 
that characterised the English feeds of the time, which were equally 
sensual and far more brutish. La Pompadour was the first who intro- 
duced those refinements and elegancies of the table which so obtain at 
the present day. 

In 1752 the King bestowed upon her the distinction of the tabouret 
and the honours of a duchess, which conferred the privilege of sitting 
in the presence of the queen. A pension of 4000 livres a month had 
been settled upon her, independent of the large gifts of money which 
were constantly bestowed upon her by her royal lover. For the pur- 
chase of the magnificent hotel of the Count D’Evreux, in the Champs 
Elysées, she received 800,000 livres. Among other estates she owned 
the lands of Crécy, of Montretout, of La Celle, of d’Aulnay, of de St. 
Rémy, and the hétels of Compiégne, Fontainebleau, and Versailles. In 
the archives at Versailles are preserved an account of her expenses 
during her nineteen years’ reign. The sum total is 40,000,000 livres. 
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A note in her own handwriting states that out of this enormous sum 
she had given to the poor 150,000 livres !* 

A heart disease, constantly aggravated by a life of restless, anxious 
excitement, impaired her personal charms at an early age, and during 
the latter years of her life her connection with the King was a purely 
platonic one. Louis was indolent and hated business, and upon this 
weakness she founded a newempire. She plunged into state affairs, and 
in time became his chief political adviser; ministers were appointed 
and displaced at her pleasure; foreign affairs, home affairs, even war 
affairs, all came under her influence. While the King amused himself 
at a printing press, or with some other trifling, she would be drawing 
out plans of campaign, Incapable ministers, incapable officers, pecu- 
lation, jobbery, monopolies, and ruinous taxation were the results of 
this influence. 

But both at home and abroad her power was omnipotent. Even the 
haughty Marie Thérése condescended to smile upon her—to address her 
as “dear cousin!” And it was to avenge the contempt and abuse that 
Frederick of Prussia unceasingly heaped upon her that she so eagerly 
advocated the Austrian alliance, which was ultimately concluded. 

But these political labours were light compared to those of another 
task with which the necessities of her position burdened her. From 
his earliest youth Louis had been afflicted with a profound melancholy 
and an almost unconquerable ennui ; to this temperament, rather than 
to innate vices, may be attributed that utter moral corruption into 
which he ultimately fell. To soothe this melancholy, to divert this 
ennut by an unceasing round of novel amusements and dissipations, 
was the task which Pompadour undertook, and was the means by 
which she held her empire over her fickle lover until the last day of 
her life. The secret of that empire is contained in a sentence—she 
rendered herself indispensable to his mode of life. Upon these diver- 
sions were lavished millions wrung from a starving people. To provide 
entertainments, the ingenuity of poets and artists was put continually 
upon the rack, each one was more curious and costly than its pre- 
decessor ; but the King had no taste for art or literature, and the 
novelty of the thing once exhausted it became wearisome to him. To 
divert his melancholy Belle Vue was built, a private theatre was esta- 
blished at Versailles, balls, feasts, petit sowpers were given, and still 
the demon within him craved for new food. Intellectual and artistic 
pleasures were soon exhausted, and then diversion had to be found in 


* Among the items are 1,200,000 livres for her domestics; for her table, 
3,504,800; for her comedies and fétes, 4,000,000; for her coaches and 
horses, 3,000,000. After her death her wardrobe was valued at 350,000 
livres; her china (models for Sévres), 101,945 livres. Her library, very 
rich in MSS., sold for £40,000. 
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vice; vice, not only as it luxuriated in courts and in the beaw monde, 
but as it festered in the gutters and alleys. In one of the suburbs of 
Paris there was a low tavern, kept by one Ramponneau, whose con- 
vivial disposition and coarse wit attracted an enormous custom to his 
house. By-and-by his celebrity reached even to the court. Eureka ! 
a new pleasure to divert the royal spleen! Nobles, princes of the 
blood, even ladies of the court, disguised themselves, and paid visits 
to the gay cabaretier, to listen to his gross anecdotes, his ribaldry, and 
obscene wit, and to carry them away for the delectation of their royal 
master. Far from desiring to conceal their relish for such uncourtly 
pleasures, they openly blazoned it to the world, and the cabaretier, for 
a season, became the fashion—the rage. His songs and sayings were 
in every noble mouth, male and female—his name was given to every 
new fashion—clothes, furniture, sauces, dishes—and they alone were 
looked upon as worthy of ridicule who had nothing & la Ramponneau! 
And when the piquancy of Ramponneau was exhausted, scouts were 
sent out at night to scour the human sewers of Paris, to collect their 
filth, to collect stories of debauch and vile anecdotes for the King’s 
morning amusement ! 

When her faded charms rendered her no longer an object of 
passion, and the wretched woman was pursued, night and day, by 
the tormenting fear of a rival supplanting her, she resorted to the 
horrible expedient of seeking out for her lover new mistresses, care- 
fully selecting them from an inferior rank of society, and such whose 
influence could only be transitory. Then came the establishment of 
the Pare aux Cerfs, that most hideous scandal of a scandalous reign. 
The daughters of the citizens, some scarcely more than children, were 
continually abducted and brought to this place, where the King, as a 
pretended Polish noble (a relative of the Queen), visited them. No 
young girl possessing any claims to beauty was safe from the raids of 
his panders, who were ever in search of new victims. 

Think of the life of this woman, busying herself in every affair of 
state, ever racking her brain to invent new diversions, new vices for 
an incurable ennui, and ever pursued by the phantom of a coming 
rival who should deprive her of the fruits of her toils. Ambition and 
retribution divided her soul between them. Well might she say, “My 
life has been a perpetual fight.” 

The ennui of Louis XV. is said to have cost the nation 100,000,000 
livres! This sum is perhaps an exaggerated one; but even an ap- 
proximation to it is terrible to think of. For besides these costly 
pleasures, there were the burthens imposed by years of ruinous war. 
The effects of this enormous expenditure upon the condition of the 
people is thus terribly described in one of the “ Want Memorials” 
which were sent in to Pompadour from all parts of the country after 
the peace of Aix-la-~Chapelle. “I cannot,” says the writer, “repre- 
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sent the wretchedness that reigns in this province. The earth yields 
nothing. Most of the farmers, unable to live by the products of 
their lands, have abandoned them. Some have become beggars, and 
others soldiers; many have gone away to foreign countries. A 
hamlet which before the war supported 1500 inhabitants, can scarcely 
furnish necessaries for 600. Cattle have diminished in proportion 
with men. The country is in absolute need of cattle; in most of 
the villages where labour is stiil carried on men do the work of 
oxen.” Another writer writes thus: “The subjects of the King 
diminish every day in this province; soon there will be no longer 
any inhabitants. I have desired the curés of the different parishes to 
furnish me with lists of baptisms and burials, and the number of 
the deaths exceeds the numbers of the living ; but of fifty of the King’s 
subjects there are scarcely two who have bread to eat. Others die 
from want. Marriage is almost unknown, and the children that are 
born are the offspring of debauchery.” 

Riots broke out in the streets of Paris, and gaunt famished 
wretches pursued the King’s carriage with cries of “ Bread! bread !” 
But the courtiers closed his ears against these cries, and were assi- 
duous only in effacing from his mind those dark images. In the 
Gallery at Versailles was a picture representing a Roman emperor 
giving bread to the people, and this was removed, in order that the 
King might not be reminded of the wants of the populace. And he 
and his companions feasted and revelled, and the sale of corn was 
a monopoly, and people died of want in the streets. 

“ After us the Deluge!” said Pompadour, prophetically. Verily 
the clouds had long been gathering. Scores of years before she or 
her royal lover came into the world the groans and tears of the 
oppressed, and their cries for justice had been rising from earth to 
heaven and evoking Divine wrath. With Louis XIV. began this 
storm-gathering—with those long, desolating wars that brought only 
ruin and defeat upon the government, and upon the masses a terrible 
heritage of suffering to be transmitted from father to son. To com- 
plete the labour that Richelieu had commenced, and upon the ruins 
of the feudal system to erect an absolute and irresponsible monarchy, 
was the leading aim of the Grand Monarque’s life. In the splendour 
of his Oriental court the nobility became mere gilded butterflies, a 
portion of the trappings that set off his own magnificence, but 
having no vitality apart from him. The nobles, by their constant 
attendance upon the King, became alienated from the peasantry, who 
were ground down to support their extravagance at Versailles; thus 
the best ties of the feudal system, those ties which in the old days 
rendered the interests of lord and vassal in some measure identical, 
were broken, and the lord soon became, in the eyes of the vassal, 
simply a tyrant and an oppressor. Many of the nobility, unable to 
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keep pace with the splendour of the court—their estates sold, or 
hopelessly mortgaged—sank into the condition of mere peasant- 
farmers. Gloomy, discontented, ever inwardly contrasting the past 
power of their family with their present degradation, the proud blood 
of the old noblesse that coursed through their veins revolting against 
their menial position, heart-sick, weary, longing for any change that 
would break the fetters of their vile bondage, the descendants of these 
men became the leading and most dangerous spirits of the early 
days of the Revolution. Thus, the very means by which the King 
had thought to most effectually cement absolutism, proved one of its 
strongest disintegrating elements. 

The numbers of the discontented were largely swelled by the in- 
gratitude of his successor. Lapped in Sybaritish luxury, Louis XV. 
cared little for the brave men who fought the battles of the country, 
who shed their blood and expended their patrimonies to uphold a 
monarch who at times would not even deign to receive them. After 
the battle of Fontenoy, the Chevalier de Modena presented himself 
at Versailles, and craved an audience with the King; but as his dress 
was that which he had worn upon the battle-field, admission was 
refused him. “This dress still bears upon it the dust of Fontenoy, 
which ought to be a proud sight for the King,” answered the old 
soldier. But such excuses were no passport at Versailles; the 
chevalier was ordered to don a more ceremonious garb, and then 
he might be admitted. “I have none but this, nor the means to 
procure any other; I sold my last rood of land to make the last 
campaign,” was the reply. 

The more reason that he should not be admitted; why should the 
repose of Sardanapalus be troubled by the presence of beggared 
aoldiers? And so the brave old noble was not suffered to put foot 
within the palace. Stung to the soul by the thought of the unworthy 
treatment he had received in return for all his sacrifices, he vented 
nis wrath in the following verses : 


* Serviles instruments de triomphes nouveaux, 
Victimes des projets dont cette cour abonde, 
Courez, piochez, minez, et montez aux assauts, 
Sacrificez vos jours au plus grand roi du monde: 
Louis vous le permet! combattre vos états. 
Mais ne paraissez point au grand jour qui s’appréte: 
Votre ombre importun pourrait troubler la féte, 
Et vos habits poudreux en terniraient léclat.” 


For this “ seditious ” utterance of his wrongs, orders were given for 
his arrest, and it was only by a timely flight into his own country of 
Avignon that he escaped, what might have been, a life-long incarcera- 
tion in the Bastille ! 
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But although brave soldiers were refused admittance to Versailles 
on account of their battle-stained costume, the rigid etiquette and 
almost Eastern severance of ranks which had obtained under the 
Grand Monarque all but disappeared in the court of his successor. 
La Pompadour was a bowrgeoise, the first who had ever risen to the 
.“ honours” of the acknowledged favourite in the court of France. 
The etiquette and aristocratic exclusiveness of the last reign were 
standing protests against her position. To nullify such protests by 
breaking down the distinctions of caste was her natural impulse. The 
task was one of little difficulty, for the court, wearied of tedious cere- 
mony and autocratic seclusion, plunged into the opposite extreme, and, 
rioting in its new-found liberty, mingled with bowrgeois and artisan in 
one common debauchery. It was the beginning of “ Liberty, Equa- 
lity, and Fraternity ;’ but thereafter the people improved upon the 
lesson, and applied it in a way of which its first promoters never 
dreamed. The glamour of rank that had hitherto dazzled the eyes of 
the commonality was dispelled, and the eyes saw, instead of demi- 
gods and demi-goddesses, men and women as commonplace and as 
vicious as those to whom they belonged. The effects of this disillusion 
were quickly apparent; the sacredness of monarchy was openly ques- 
tioned ; the privileges of rank bitterly inveighed against ; the ‘ Esprit 
des Loix’ and the ‘ Contrat Social’ struck at the very roots of the ancien 
régime. But, as though the very nobles themselves were beginning 
to sicken of the tainted atmosphere of decay in which they lived, or 
as though possessed by a strange infatuation that led them to court 
their own destruction, Montesquieu, Rousseau, the very men who were 
preaching a crusade against their order, were those whom they most 
delighted to receive and honour. To crown this strangest anomaly of 
history came the Encyclopédists, whose daring pens attacked every 
subject, sacred and profane. 

It was during the bitter wars between the Jesuits and Jansenists, 
in the midst of the discussions upon the bull “ Unigenitus,”* that the 
first numbers of the ‘ Encyclopédie’ appeared. They were quickly 
suppressed by an order in council; but they still continued to circu- 
late secretly. It was from that time that they began to grow really 
dangerous ; for it was only after this public suppression that the more 
extreme articles were written. A secret society, of which D’Alem- 
bert, Diderot, and Voltaire were the heads, was founded for the propa- 
gation of the doctrines of Jacobinism, a society whose ramifications 
extended through France and Germany ; whose members recognised 
each other by masonic signs, and the object of which was the destruc- 
tion of monarchy and religion. Each of these writers had been a 

* By which extreme unction was refused to any person who could not 
produce a confessional note, signed by a priest; such notes being refused 
to all who were not Jesuitically orthodox. 
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pupil of the Jesuits, and had learned from those masters of the art of 
sophistry that subtle mode of reasoning which they now employed for 
the destruction of their teachers.* 

In 1764, was published the edict for the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
and with them was swept away the last barrier to the propagation of 
the new doctrines; and infidelity, no longer lurking shamefaced in 
holes and corners, flaunted itself boldly and publicly, even in the 
church itself. The princes of the church left the laity far behind in 
their vices and hideous debaucheries ; the abbés were mere hangers-on 
at the houses of noble courtesans—panders to the rich, boon compa- 
nions in every dissolute excess, ministers of religion in form, sceptics 
and even atheists in heart, scoffing in society at the very doctrines 
they preached. Religion became a byword and a jest, a subject for 
puns and epigrams, and the wit applauded loudest was that which 
contained the largest amount of blasphemy. 

The whole fabric of society, frem the cottage to the court, from the 
alley to the altar, was rotting, crumbling. There was no cohesion 
anywhere ; love, faith, honour, religion, all were swallowed up in 
a gulf of seething corruption. King, priest, noble, lady, author, and 
artist, bowrgeois, ruffian—all mingled together in the demon revel 
of this hellish carnival, with the thunderclouds above their heads, the 
earthquake beneath their feet, and Satan as master of the revels. 

There is little more of interest to be told of the life of La Pompa- 
dour. The “ fight” went on fiercely as ever, now with the Jesuits— 
a severe one, involving as it did, excommunication—now with the 
ministers, now with the people. The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, so 
unfavourable in many respects to the interests of France, and the 
hasty conclusion of which was ascribed to her influence, rendered her 
name odious throughout the country. But with the attempt upon 
the King’s life by Damiens, the contriving of which was ascribed by 
turns to every party in the state, not excluding the Dauphin himself— 
came her severest trial of strength. She was ordered to quit the 
palace ; had even commenced preparations for doing so, but her empire 
was to be relinquished only with life; she clung to her position, and 
weathered the storm. 

The family compact, the Austrian alliance, and the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, all of which events she largely influenced, raised her for a 
time into popularity. But with the news of the terrible defeat of 
Rosbach this transient gleam of national favour died out for ever. 
It mattered but little now; “the fight” was nearly over—the grisly 
victor of all flesh had his dart ready poised, and the brilliant La Pom- 
padour, succumbing to a painful disease that had been wearing her 


* Jay, the principal of the Jesuits’ College, had predicted of Voltaire 
that he would one day become the leader of Deism in France. 
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uway for years, lay upon her deathbed. But little of that brilliance 
and beauty which had enslaved all hearts was left in those bloodless 
lips, those worn, cadaverous features. Rouge and rose-coloured silk 
garments but made them look the more ghastly. Since some time the 
Church had received her back into its bosom; she was a sister of a 
religious body, and regularly performed all the rites of a good Catholic. 
As her confessor, after administering extreme unction, was leaving 
the chamber, she cried to him, “ Stay a moment, and I will go with 
you.” Those were her last words. She expired with her hand in the 
King’s. Her death took place in 1764. She was forty-two years old. 
She was carried to the grave by the Capuchin brothers ; her funeral 
little better than a pauper’s. It was a wet day, and as Louis saw the 
melancholy cortege pass along, he cynically remarked, “ Madame 
la Marquise will have bad weather for her journey to-day!” Not one 
tear did he shed for the woman who had been his constant companion 
during so many years of his life. 

It has been said that Pompadour possessed but little talent; no 
genuine love of art and literature, and left but little or no trace upon 
her age. But so harsh a judgment is untenable after a dispassionate 
review of her life. To estimate the moral character and to estimate 
the effects produced by celebrated individuals upon their age and 
nation should be separate tasks. But they too frequently coalesce in 
an author’s mind to the destruction of imrartiality. That she was 
immoral, that she was unscrupulously ambitious, and that by her 
extravagance and bad councils she worked incalculable evils upon 
France is indisputable. But in our judgment of this woman and of her 
acts we must cast aside our nineteenth century code of morality, and 
try her by that of her own age—that is to say, in true British 
fashion, by her peers. What that age was I have endeavoured to show ; 
and did I dare to illustrate its corruption by stories out of the lives of 
its men and women, Jeanne Antoinette d’Etioles would show quite 
advantageously beside hundreds of her contemporaries. Moral corrup- 
tion she imbibed at her mother’s breast. “C'est un morceaw pour ui 
rot !” was the exclamation constantly in Madame Poisson’s mouth when 
speaking of her daughter. She was educated, she was accomplished, 
she was trained in every elegance of life and manner to fit her for the 
reigning Sultanaship of the royal harem. Had the girl been born a saint 
she could not have resisted the infection of such a training. Neither 
was the position of king’s mistress regarded by far better mothers than 
Madame Poisson as a degradation, but rather as an honour, for which 
the highest ladies in the land contested. And there is reason to 
believe Madame d’Etioles was faithful to her one dereliction from 
morality—a praise that could scarcely be extended to one of her 
contemporaries ; it is, at all events, quite certain that her conduct 
was not marked by that indiscriminate licentiousness which was the 
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general attribute of the court ladies of her age. The darkest moral 
taint upon her memory is the Pare aux Cerfs, the revolting and un- 
natural vices of which have justly excited the shuddering abhorrence 
of posterity. 

Ambition was her ruling passion ; to retain her power there was no 
depth of degradation into which she would not have plunged, perhaps 
no crime she would have left uncommitted. But she had no innate 
love of vice, and to crime she only resorted in a last extremity. 
Few, if any, deliberate and gratuitous acts of evil mark her life; the 
various charges that are brought against her are enormously exag- 
gerated, being utterly at variance with the general tone of her 
character and known facts that indicate an opposite disposition. Had 
her temper been of that vindictiveness with which it is accredited she 
would scarcely have interceded with the King to permit the return 
of Voltaire, at whose hands she had received such ingratitude and bitter 
contempt. Neither was she deficient in generosity; the exiled House 
of Stuart found in her a warm and sympathising friend to the last ; 
upon the occasion of the birth of Louis (afterwards the Sixteenth of 
that name) she urged upon the King, in place of fétes and fireworks, 
to distribute food among the poor of Paris during one month, and to 
endow 600 poor girls with 600 livres each; and in 1759 she sent her 
own plate and some of her treasures to the mint for public use. To 
literary men and artists she was a most munificent patroness; many 
an one whose works have become the delight of posterity might have 
languished and died in obscurity and neglect had it not been for the 
fostering care of Pompadour ; and under a King utterly indifferent to 
intellectual pursuits men of letters and art rose to a more independent 
position than they could claim under the ostentatious patronage of 
Louis the Fourteenth. 

It has been said that her patronage of art and letters, far from 
being the result of an innate love of them, was but the desire to 
raise a nobility of genius to counterbalance the nobility of birth, 
behind which former she sheltered her own plebeian origin. Such a 
scheme might have been mingled in her mind with more disinterested 
and spontaneous motives ; but to deny all genuine love of intellectual 
pursuits to one who proved herself to be so exquisite an adept in 
several would be to yield to an unjust prejudice. To enter into all 
the intricacies of diplomacy, and to even attempt to guide the state 
affairs of so great a nation as France during so critical a period of her 
history, argued a power of mind that but few women have possessed. 
But did it argue no genius to sustain during nineteen years her 
empire over the cold-hearted, fickle Louis, to amuse his morbid 
melancholy by an ever-changing variety of brilliant amusements ? 
Surely great inventive faculties were required for such a task. 

Even hostile historians admit that during her régime it was less 
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taste which reigned in design, in fashions, in manners, in poesy, in 
every art of her time, carries her seal, and yet in the very same page 
they will assert that she left little or no trace upon her age! To her 
taste and talent France owes the first impetus which has since made 
her pre-eminent in art manufactures. In the streets of Paris are yet 
to be traced her designs, and in the magnificent establishment at 
Sevres, still unsurpassed, if not unrivalled, she has left one of the 
most splendid monuments that her country can boast. 

I have no desire to gloze over the faults of this woman, or to 
elevate her into a heroine much wronged by posterity ; neither am I 
prepared to receive as veracious all the abominable tales told against 
her by the scandalous chronicles published during and after the 
Revolution, of which the sole purpose was to blacken and degrade 
monarchy and all its belongings with the most unblushing mendaci- 
ties. My only object is to present her as she was—one who, after 
making all allowance for her vicious life and for all the bitter evils 
she brought upon Irance, was not an utterly redeemless demon of 
iniquity, but a guilty, errimg woman—one who, however morally 
destitute she might be, still possessed brilliant talents, which were 
frequently employed for the good of art, literature, and her country. 








A Pigeon at Hurlingham. 


Wert ! here I am, and precious hot I find it ; 
I wish I were a Fantail, not to mind it! 
Ten to the foot’s too warm for any sinner. 
I'd quite as soon be in a pie for dinner. 
In fact it would be cooler to be baked, 
For they've the decency to cook us naked, 
And leave our feet outside; but here, I tell ye, 
My toes are cramped and trodden to a jelly. 
So this is Hurlingham! accursed place ! 
The fell destroyer of our harmless race ; 
Centre of fashion, haunt of lords and ladies, 
A whited sepulchre, a dazzling Hades. 
From Monday here we're massacred till Saturday, 
But murdered worse than ever on the latter day; 
For then conspire the “ Upper Ten” to vex us, 
“Omnis etatis, utriusque sexus,” 
With jealous hearts, intent to shed the blood, 
Which, like their own, dates backwards to the Flood. 
As for a pretext, they can find a reason 
For killing us each day throughout the season. 
Some people talk as if the sport were quite meant 
To give the birds some innocent excitement ; 
And say a little shooting to us Rocks is 
Just the delight that hunting is to foxes. 
(Poor beasts! how can they possibly avoid it ? 
They'd “be surprised to hear” how they enjoyed it.) 
One says that killing pigeons is as good 
As murdering barndoor pheasants in a wood: 
Granted! But please to prove that shooting’s pleasant 
When looked at from the aspect of the pheasant! 
They all insist that death attends the shot 
(Some think, precedes a trifle, and some not) ; 
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And then they cry, in eestasies of virtue— 
“Poor things! we kill you, but we never hurt you!” 

Who was it made the theory so astutely, 

That pigeons cannot feel at all acutely ? 

Well! of a want of feeling, when he spoke, we 

Might well return him a direct tu quoque: 

“You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things !” 
Was said of men’s hard hearts, not Rocks with wings. 

One comes to bet, and thinks the shooting rubbish ; 
Another shoots, but votes the betting snobbish. 

This little episode a moral teaches— 
Which of the two is right? I fancy each is! 

If we are only slaughtered for the larder, 

I wish they'd miss us clean, or hit us harder: 
This amateur despatching ten times worse is 
Even than the wicked poulterer’s tender mercies ; 
And why should man be justified in maiming us, 
Because he had the privilege of naming us? 

“You, ladies! you whose gentle hearts do fear 
The smallest monstrous mouse,” what make you here ? 
Are those the eyes to gaze on slaughtered doves, 

The chosen birds of Venus and the Loves ? 

Alas! what hypocrites, of half-a-score, to 

Watch the death agonies oculo irretorto ! 

But when some wretch surmounts the fatal paling, 

Sick unto death, with sight and pinions failing, 

To clap your hands, of pure compassion quite full, 

And cry, “ He's safe, poor darling! How delightful!” 

So young, so fair, and can ye lack compassion ? 

It cannot be; ye are but slaves to Fashion, 

Bowing yourselves, as did the Jewish nation, 

before the monster of your own creation. 

Shake off the chains, or take a bird’s advice— 

Serve if ye list, but do not sacrifice. 

You, upon whom all fashionable men dance, 

From noon till eve, assiduous attendance, 

Hence! fair ones, hence! nor, like Herodias’ daughter, 

Bring by your charms the guiltless to the slaughter. 
* * * * . * * 

My turn at last. I wish he'd leave off squeezing: 
I think I’ve scratched him!—serve him right for teasing! 
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Alas! the middle trap he lays his hand on, 

“Ye (birds) who enter here all hope abandon.” 

And now he’s pulled my tail out by the roots, 

I feel as helpless as a Puss in Boots. 

(Ah! our poor tails, they won't believe we need ‘em, 

Or else they're fitting us for endless freedom.) 

They say it’s to prevent me being hit 

(It’s very good of them to mention it.) 

They tell me I’m “a clipper,’ and shall wobble, 

“And yet I am not happy” for their trouble ; 

But if they want me to get safe from harms off, 

Why don’t they pull the sportsman’s legs and arms off? 
Fast in the middle trap. To test the cunning 

Of the great guns, it’s fallen nine times running. 

And now, to baffle their unerring aim, 

The next that falls is sure to be the same. 

A chilly fear of death is stealing o'er me, 

And all my pechadilloes flash before me. 

It’s very sad to die—to die—to sleep— 

To sleep, perchance to dream: I'll take a peep. 

Oh! that fair grove, and yon delicious pine, 

Towering beyond the fatal boundary-line. 

And there he stands, the noble swell of Hurlingham ; 

His little black moustaches, how he’s twirling ’em! 

Here comes his gun! If he forgets to cock it, 

I'm off to Alabama like a rocket. 

I wish he’d use a hundred-pound torpedo, 

And make the people mount in air as we do. 

There go the locks! “Click, click!” A moment more, 

And I am free, that never was before ! 

Yes, “free among the dead,” though some, I heard, 

Were betting “ten to five upon the bird.” 

But can their jargon from the land of death 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Or will my ghost be glad, when I am gone, 

That I was “freely backed at two to one”? 





Well! come what will, “this Rock,” at least, shall make 


For life one flutter. (‘Lady of the Lake.’) 
Suppose I fly slap at him, and suppose 

I make him think I mean to “have his nose.” 
Perhaps he’d miss me, but perhaps he wouldn't ; 
And then, how very awkward if he shouldn't! 
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He’d be quite sure to hit me if I crawled; 

I think T’'ll try what Juvenal has called 

“ Kwcelsee turris tabulata”—Bless it ! 

I fear the song goes on, “wnde altior esset 

“ Casus,” &c., ending with ruine! 

It’s quite enough to make one “shed the briny.” 
Would that, like Milton’s demons, I could climb, 

“Part on the earth, and part in air sublime!” 

He'd not know which to fire at, and the puzzle 

Might make him put his shoulder to the muzzle. 
By Jove, I have it! Plan untried by “ Rocks,” 

Til light (like Bryant’s matches) on the box! 

The line ‘in medio tutissimus Ibis,” 

Perhaps as truthful of the Pigeon tribe is. 

He will not like to shoot me till I stir; 

“ And thus far will I trust thee, gentle sir,” 

Til sit on top, and try how long I can sit; 

Time's precious! “Ready ?—Pull!” Here goes! I'll chance it. 


"Tis done—'tis done! Down swept the leaden trail, 
And must have killed me had I had a tail. 
Behind the trap there was “such scanty room, 
It missed my (absent) helm, but razed a plume.” 
Even as it was, so closely came each pellet, 
That as it passed I could distinctly smell it. 
Thanks, courteous trap, for rescue in the nick ; 
But what a silly man to fire so quick! 

So far, so good; but, doubtless, he has reckoned 
On “dropping me superbly with his second.” 
(This sporting euphemism consoles the worst shots 
For missing quite absurdly with their first shots.) 
But I won't budge an inch, and, if he tries, 
He'll find it hard to “drop” me till I rise. 
He hesitates, uncertain which to let off, 
The gun, or me; perhaps I still may get off! 
But no! The gentle audience sees his doubt, 
And playfully resolves to help him out ; 
And fifty throats exclaim, with laughter splitting, 
*‘ Wire in, my boy, and shoot the beggar sitting !” 
Will he “forego his vantage” and retire ? 
Ah, no! he quietly proceeds to “ wire.” 
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The gun is raised! A flash! And so I die— 
No! missed me clean, with none to wipe his eye! 
Swift to the clouds I wing my way with joy, 
While peals of scornful laughter greet “my boy.” 
Quite so! Ve victis! They will spare a brute, 
If they can find a human substitute: 

For ’tis agreed, by Christian, Jew, and nigger, 
“Of two given victims always choose the bigger.” 


R. L. Franers. 











Che Mysterious Sketch. 


Cuarter I. 


OpprosttEe to the Chapel of St. Sebalt’s, at Nuremberg, at the corner 
of the street of the Trebans, stands a little inn, narrow and high, 
with gabled front, dusty panes, and the roof crowned with a plaster 
Virgin. It was there that I passed the saddest days of my life. I 
had gone to Nuremberg to study the old German masters; but, for 
want of ready money, I was obliged to do portraits . . . And what 
portraits! Fat gossips, with their cat on their knees; aldermen, in 
wigs; burgomasters, in three-cornered hats-—the whole coloured in 
ochre and vermilion. I*rom portraits I came down to pencil sketches, 
and from sketches to silhouettes. There is nothing so wretched as 
having the landlord of an hotel constantly after one, with pinched 
lips, shrill voice, and impudent manner, coming every day and saying : 
“Come now! do you intend to pay me soon, sir? Do you know how 
much your bill is? No, that is nothing to you. . . You eat, drink, 
and sleep quietly . . . The Lord giveth food to the little birds. This 
gentleman’s bill amounts to two hundred florins ten kreutzers . . . it 
is hardly worth speaking of.” Those who have not heard this song 
sung can have no idea what it is: love of art, imagination, sacred 
enthusiasm for the beautiful, are all dried up before the breath of such 
a scoundrel. . . . One becomes awkward, timid; all one’s energy is 
lost, as well as the feeling of one’s personal dignity, and one salutes 
with great respect the burgomaster Schnugans, when he passes in the 
distance ! 

One night, not having a penny, as usual, and being threatened 
with prison by this worthy Master Rap, I resolved to cheat him by 
cutting my throat. With this agreeable thought, seated on my pallet- 
bed opposite the window, I gave myself up to a thousand philosophical 
reflections, which were more or less pleasant. 

“What is man?” said I to myself. “An omnivorous animal; his 
jaws, which are provided with fangs, incisors, and molar teeth, are 
proof sufficient thereof. The fangs are made for tearing meat, the 
incisors for eating fruit, and the molar teeth for masticating, grinding, 
and triturating animal and vegetable substances which are agreeable 
to the taste and smell. But when there is nothing to masticate, this 
thing is a regular absurdity in nature, a superfluity, a fifth wheel to 
a carriage.” 

Such were my reflections! I did not dare to open my razor, for 
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fear that the invincible force of my logic should inspire me with 
the courage to put an end to myself. After having well argued in 
this manner, I blew out my candle and left the result for the next 
day. 

This abominable Rap had completely brutalised me. I saw nothing 
as regards art but silhouettes, and my only wish was to have money 
to rid me of his odious presence. But that night a singular resolution 
was made in my mind. I waked about one o'clock ; I relighted my 
lamp, and, wrapping myself in my old gray coat, I threw on to paper 
a rapid sketch in the Dutch style; . . . something strange, wild, 
which had no connection with my habitual conceptions. 

Imagine a dark yard, inclosed in high tottering walls. These walls 
are furnished with hooks at seven or eight feet from the ground. 
One guesses at the first glance that it is a slaughterhouse. On the 
left there is a wooden trelliswork ; you perceive through it a quar- 
tered ox, hung to the ceiling by enormous pulleys. Large pools of 
blood flowed over the flags into a trench, which was full of shapeless 
remains. The light comes from the top, from between the chimneys, 
whose weathercocks are cut out against a corner of the sky as large 
as one’s hand ; and the roofs of the neighbouring houses cast dark 
shadows on the lower storeys. In the farther end of this place there 
isa shed; ... under the shed a pile; on the pile some ladders, some 
heaps of straw and of rope, a coop for chickens, and an old worn-out 
rabbit-hutch. 

How did it come that I imagined all these whimsical details? . . . 
I do not know. I had no analogous recollection ; and yet each pencil- 
stroke seemed the result of observation. Nothing was wanting. 

But on the right a corner of the sketch remained blank. . . . Idid 
not know how to fill it in. . . . There something was moving. .. . 
Suddenly I saw a foot—a foot which was reversed and not on the 
ground. In spite of this improbable position, I followed the inspi- 
ration without accounting for my own thought. The foot ended in a 
leg. . . . On the leg, which was stretched out with effort, floated the 
skirt of a gown. . . . In short, an old woman, wan, emaciated, dishe- 
velled, appeared at last, lying on the edge of a well, and fighting 
with a fist which was pressing her throat... . It was a scene of 
murder which I was drawing. The pencil fell from my hand. 

This woman, whose attitude was quite startling, with her loins 
doubled on the brink of the well, her face contracted with terror, her 
two hands grasping the arm of the murderer, frightened me... . I 
did not dare to look at her. But him, the man, the owner of the 
arm, I did not see. . . . It was impossible for me to finish it. 

“Tam tired,” thought I, while my forehead was bathed in perspi- 
ration; “there is only this figure to be done; I will finish it to- 
morrow. It will be quite easy.” 
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And I went to bed again, quite terrified at my vision. Five 
minutes later I was sound asleep. 

The following day I was up at dawn. I had just dressed myself, 
and was preparing to go on with my interrupted work, when two little 
taps sounded on the door. 

“Come in.” 

The door opened. A man, already old, tall, thin, dressed in black, 
appeared on the threshold. The features of this man—his eyes, which 
were close together, his great eagle nose, and wide bony forehead— 
were somewhat severe. He bowed gravely. 

“Mr. Christian Venius, the painter?” said he. 

“T am he, monsieur.” 

He bowed again, and added 

“Baron Friedrich von Spreckdal.” 

The appearance in my poor house of the rich amateur Spreckdal, 
judge of the criminal court, impressed me deeply. I could not help 
throwing a hasty glance at my old worm-eaten furniture, at my damp 
bed-hangings, and dusty floor. I felt humiliated by such dilapidation. 

. But Von Spreckdal seemed to pay no attention to these details, 
ey seating himself before my little table, began : 

“ Master. Venius, I come. . . ” 

But at that instant his eyes were caught by the uncompleted 
sketch, and he did not finish his sentence. I had seated myself on 
the edge of my bed, and the sudden attention accorded by such a 


person to one of my productions made my heart beat with undefinable 
fear. 


After a minute bow, Spreckdal raised his head. 

“ Are you the author of this sketch ?” said he, looking at me atten- 
tively. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ What is its price 2” 

“T do not sell my sketches . . . it is the idea for a painting.” 

“Ah!” said he, raising the paper with the point of his yellow 
fingers. 


He drew a glass from his waistcoat-pocket, and began to study the 
sketch in silence. 

The sun shone obliquely into the attic. Von Spreckdal did not 
utter a word; his great hooked nose, his wide eyebrows, were con- 
tracted, and his chin, protruding in a point, formed a hundred little 
wrinkles in his long thin cheeks. The silence was so profound that I 
distinctly heard the plaintive buzzing of a fly which was caught in a 
spider’s web. 

“And the dimensions of this painting, Master Venius?” said he at 
last, without looking at me. 

“Three feet by four.” 
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* The price?” 

“TVifty ducats.” 

Von Spreckdal replaced the drawing on the table, and took from 
his pocket a long green silk purse. He drew off the rings. 

“Fifty ducats,’ said he ; “ here they are.” 

I was dazzled. 

The Baron had risen ; he bowed, and I heard his great ivory-headed 
cane sounding on each step to the foot of the staircase. Then, 
recovering from my stupor, 1 remembered all of a sudden that I had 
not thanked him, and I flew down the five storeys like lightning ; but 
when I arrived on the threshold it was in vain that I looked to right 
and left—the street was deserted. 

“Dear me, that’s funny,” said I; and went upstairs again, quite 
out of breath. 


Cuaprer IT, 


{us surprising manner in which Von Spreckdal had just appeared 
threw me quite into ecstasy. “Yesterday,” said I, as I contem- 
plated the heap of ducats which glittered in the sun—* yesterday I 
formed the culpable design of cutting my throat for a few miserable 
florins, and now, to-day, a fortune falls from the clouds. . . Decidedly 
I did well not to open my razor, and if ever the temptation to put an 
end to myself assails me again, I shall take care to put it off till 

the next day.” 

After these judicious reflections, I seated myself to finish the 
sketch ; four strokes of my pencil and it would be done. But here 
an incomprehensible difficulty awaited me. It was impossible for me 
to make those fcur strokes. I had lost the thread of my inspiration ; 
the mysterious individual would not detach himself from the limbers 
of my brain. It was in vain that I invoked him, that I sketched out- 
lines and tried again and again; he was no more in accordance with 
the whole than a figure of Raphael’s would be in one of ‘Teniers’ 
smoking scenes. ‘The drops stcod on my brow. 

At the finest moment, Rap opened the door without knocking, 
according to his laudable custom: his eyes fell on my heap of ducats, 
and with a squeaking voice he cried : 

“Ah! Ihave caught you. Will you say again, Mr. Painter, that 
you have no money ?” 

And his crooked fingers advanced with that nervous trembling 
which the sight of gold always produces with misers. 

I remained stupefied a few seconds. Then the recollection of all 
the insults which this creature had heaped on me, bis avaricious looks, 
his impudent smile, exasperated me. With a single bound | seized 
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him, and pushing him with both hands out of the room, I flattened his 
nose with the door. 


This was done with the ‘cric-crac’ and the rapidity of a Jack-in-the- 
Box. 

But outside, the old usurer uttered piercing cries: 

“My money, robber—my money !” 

The lodgers came out of their rooms asking: 

“‘ What is the matter? What has happened ?” 

I opened the door suddenly, and with a blow of my foot in the 
spine of Master Rap, sent him down more than five steps. 

“That is what is happening,” said I, beside myself. 

Then I shut the door and fastened it, while shouts of laughter 
saluted Master Rap in his flight. 

I was pleased with myself; I rubbed my hands. This adventure 
had restored my animation. I recommenced work, and was going to 
finish the sketch, when an unusual noise struck my ear. 

It was the butt-end of rifles being put down on the pavement of the 
street. I looked out of my window and saw three gendarmes, with 
their rifles lowered, drawn up at the door of the house. 

“Can that wretch Rap have broken anything ?” said I, in a fright. 

And such is the strange contradiction in the human mind, that I, 
who the evening before had wished to cut my throat, now shuddered 
to the marrow of my bones at the thought that they could hang me if 
Rap was dead. 

The staircase was filling with confused sounds . . . It was a rising 
tide of hollow steps, the clank of arms and rapid words. Suddenly 
some one tried to open my door. It was fastened. 

Then there was quite a clamour. 

“Open, in the name of the Law!” 

I rose trembling, with shaking legs. 

“Open!” repeated the same voice. 

The idea of saving myself over the roofs occurred to me; but 
hardly had I put my head through the little window, than I drew 
back seized with vertigo. I had seen as in a lightning flash all the 
windows below, with their gleaming panes, their flower-pots, their 
bird-cages, their gratings ; and lower down the balcony ; lower down 
the street lamp ; lower down the sign of the Tonnelet Rouge, covered 
with crampons ; then, at last, the three glittering bayonets, which only 
awaited my fall to impale me. On the roof of the house opposite a 
great red cat on guard behind one of the chimneys was watching a 
troop of sparrows who were chirping and quarrelling in the gutter. 
It is impossible to imagine to what clearness, to what power and 
rapidity of perception, the life of a man can attain when stimulated by 
fear. 


At the third summons—‘ Open the door, or we will break it open !” 
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—I saw that flight was impossible, and approaching the door with 
trembling steps, I drew back the bolt. 

Two fists immediately seized my collar, and a little thickset man, 
smelling of wine, said : 

“T arrest you.” 

He wore a bottle-green overcoat, buttoned up to the cbin, and a 
hat shaped like the pipe of a stove; he had great brown whiskers, 
. .. Tings on all his fingers, and was called Passauf. It was the 
head of the police. 


Five bulldog heads, with little flat caps, were observing me from 
without. 

“What do you want?” asked I of Passauf. 

“Come down,” exclaimed he, roughly, making a sign to one of the 
men to seize me. 


This latter dragged me away more dead than alive, while the others 
turned my room upside down. 

I went down, supported under the arms like a man in the third 
stage of consumption ; my hair falling over my face, and stumbling at 
each step. 

I was thrown into a fly, between two fellows, who had the charity 
to let me see the end of two staves fastened with a strap to the wrist ; 
then the carriage set off. I heard the steps of all the gamins of the 
town running after us. 

“ What have I done?” I asked of one of my guards. 

He looked at his companion with a strange smile, saying: “ Hans, 
he wants to know what he has done.” 

This smile froze my blood. 

Soon a profound shadow enveloped the carriage—the horses’ feet 
sounded under an arch. We were entering the Raspelhaus, of which 
one might well say : 

“Dans cet antre 
Je vois bien comme l’on entre, 
Et ne voit point comme on en sort.” 


All is not couleur de rose in this world: from the claws of Rap I fell 
into a dungeon, from which most poor devils have small chance of 
escaping. Great dark yard; rows of windows, as in a hospital; not 
a tuft of grass, not a leaf of ivy, not even a weathercock in perspective : 
that was my new lodging. It was enough to make one tear out one’s 
hair by handfuls. 

The police agents, accompanied by the jailer, incarcerated me 
temporarily in a lock-up. 

The jailer, as far as I can remember, was called Kaspar Schliissel ; 
with his gray woollen cap, his short pipe between his teeth, and his 
bunch of keys at his waist, he appeared to me like the god of the 
Caribbees, who is an owl. He had great round yellowish eyes, which 
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looked as if they saw by night, a pointed nose, and a neck which was 
lost in his shoulders. 

Schliissel shut me up as quietly as one puts away clothes in a cup- 
board, thinking of other things. As for me, I remained more than 
ten minutes in the same place, with my hands closed behind my back, 
and my head hanging down. At the end of this time I made the 
following reflection : 

“ Rap, when he fell, called out: ‘ They are murdering me!’ but he 
did not say who. I shall say that it was my neighbour, the old 
man who sells spectacles; he will be hanged in my place.” 

This idea comforted me, and I heaved a deep sigh. Then I looked 
at my prison. It had just been newly whitewashed, and the walls 
were quite bare, except in one corner, where my predecessor had 
sketched a gibbet. The light came from a little window, nine or ten 
feet from the ground; the furniture consisted of a heap of straw and 
a bucket. 

I seated myself on the straw, with my hands round my knees, in 
inconceivable despondency. I hardly saw clearly; and of a sudden, 
remembering that Rap might have denounced me before his death, I 
tingled in every joint, and got up coughing, as if the hempen cravat 
were already pressing my throat. Almost at the same moment I 
heard Schliissel crossing the passage ; he opened the door and told me 
to follow him. He was still assisted by the two men with staves, 
and I stepped out resolutely after him. We passed through long 
galleries, lighted at certain distances by windows inside. I saw behind 
some bars the famous Tic-Tack, who was to be executed the following 
day. He was wearing a strait-waistcoat, and was singing in a loud 
voice, “I am the king of the mountains!” Seeing me, he cried: 
“ Hullo, comrade, I will keep a place for you on my right.” 

_ The two police agents and the god of the Caribbees looked at each 
other with a smile, while a cold shiver crept all down my back. 


Craprer IIT. 


Scuui'sset pushed me into a high room, which was very dark, and 
furnished with seats in a semicircle. The appearance of this deserted 
hall, with its two high-barred windows, its Christ of dark old oak, a 
figure with its arms extended and head sadly falling on its shoulders, 
inspired me with a religious fear over and above that caused by my 
actual position. 

All my ideas of false accusation disappeared, and my lips moved as 
I murmured a prayer. For a long time I had never prayed, but mis- 
fortune always recalls us to thoughts of submission. Man is such a 
poor creature ! 
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In front of me, on a high seat, were two persons whose position 
with their backs to the light left their figures in shadow. Neverthe- 
less I recognised Von Spreckdal by his aquiline profile, which was 
illumined obliquely by a ray from the window. The other was fat; he 
had full red cheeks and wore a judge’s robe, as did also Von Spreckdal. 

Below was seated Conrad, the clerk ; he was writing at a low table, 
tickling his ear with the end of his pen. On my arrival he stopped, 
in order to look at me with considerable curiosity. They made me sit 
down, and Von Spreckdal, raising his voice, said: “ Christian Venius, 
where did you get this drawing?’ He showed me the nocturnal 
sketch, which was then in his possession. They handed it to me. 
After having examined it, I answered : 

“T did it.” 

There was rather a long silence, and Conrad wrote down my answer. 
I listened to his pen running over the paper, and I thought: “ What 
is the meaning of the question they have just asked me? It has 
nothing to do with the kick I gave Rap.” 

“You did this drawing,” continued Von Spreckdal; “what is the 
subject of it ?” 

“Tt is a fancy subject.” 

“You have not copied all these details ?” 

“ No, my lord, they are all imaginary.” 

“ Prisoner,” said the judge, severely, “I give you time for reflection ; 
do not lie!” 

I reddened, and exclaimed, with some excitement: “I have told the 
truth.” 

“ Put this down,” said Von Spreckdal to the clerk. 

The pen again squeaked on the paper. 

“And this woman,” pursued the judge, “this woman who is being 
murdered on the edge of the pit, was she also an imaginary figure ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ ‘You have never seen her ?” 

“ Never.” 

Von Spreckdal rose, as if indignant; then, reseating himself, he 
consulted in a low voice with his fellow-judge. These two black pro- 
files standing out against the light background of the window, and 
the three men standing behind me, the silence of the hall, everything 
made me shudder. 

“What do they want with me? What haveI done ?” I murmured. 

Suddenly Von Spreckdal said to my jailers: ‘ Take back the prisoner 
to the carriage ; we are going to start for the Metzer Strasse.” Then 
turning to me, he exclaimed: “ Christian Venius, you have started on a 
sad course; recollect yourself, and remember that if human justice is 
inflexible, there still remains for you God’s mercy. You may deserve 
it if you confess your crime !” 
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These words struck me as if with the blow of a hammer. I 
stretched out my arms, screaming, ‘Oh, what a frightful dream!” and 
fainted. 

When I came to myself the carriage was moving slowly along 
in the street; another one was in front. The two constables were 
still there. On the road one of them offered his companion a pinch 
of snuff; mechanically I put out my finger towards his snuff-box ; he 
drew back quickly. The blush of shame covered my face, and I turned 
away my head to hide my emotion. 

“Tf you look out,” said the man with the snuff-box, “ we shall be 
obliged to put you in handcuffs.” 

“May the devil strangle you, infernal scoundrel!” thought I. The 
carriage stopped; one of them got out whilst the other held me back 
by the collar; then, seeing his comrade ready to receive me, he pushed 
me out rudely. These numerous precautions for the safety of my 
person did not look well for me; but I was far from foreseeing the 
gravity of the accusation which was weighing on me, when a frightful 
circumstance at last opened my eyes and threw me into despair. I 
had just been pushed into a low passage, with broken unequal pavement ; 
there flowed along the wall a yellowish oozing, from which a foctid 
smell exhaled. I was walking in darkness, the two men behind me. 
Farther on there was a dim light from an inside yard. 

The farther I advanced, the more did my terror increase. It was 
not a natural feeling; it was a fearful anxiety, unnatural as a night- 
mare. At each step I instinctively drew back. 

“Come now!” exclaimed one of the constables, pressing his hand 
on my shoulder. ‘Get on!” 

But what was my terror when, at the end of the passage, I 
saw the yard which I had sketched the previous night, with its walls 
garnished with hooks, its collection of old iron, its hen-coop, and its 
rabbit-hutch! Not a window, small or large, not a cracked pane, not 
a detail had been omitted. I was thunderstruck by this strange 
revelation. 

Near to the wall were the two judges, Von Spreckdal and Richter. 
At their feet lay the old woman on her back, her long gray hair 


dishevelled, her face blue, her eyes unnaturally open, and her tongue 
between her teeth. 


It was a horrible sight! 

“ Now,” said Von Spreckdal, solemnly, “ what have you to say ?” 

I did not reply. 

“Do you confess to having thrown this woman, Theresa Becha, 
into this pit, having first strangled her in order to rob her of her 
money ?” . 

“No,” Ieried. “No! Ido not know this woman; I have never 
seen her. May you be my witness!” 
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“That is enough,” replied he, drily ; and without adding a word, 
he and his companion went out quickly. 

The policemen then thought it their duty to put handcuffs on me, 
and I was taken back to the Raspelhaus in a state of stupor. I 
hardly knew what to think; even my conscience was confused. I 
asked myself whether I had not murdered the old woman. In the 
eyes of my jailers I was already condemned. 

I will not detail to you all that I felt that night in the Raspelhaus, 
when, seated on my heap of straw, with the little window in front of 
me, and the gibbet in perspective, I heard the watchman crying in the 
silence: “Sleep, inhabitants of Nuremberg! The Lord watches! One 
o'clock ! two o'clock! three o’clock have struck !” 

Every one can form an idea of such a night. It is all very well to 
say that it is better to be hung innocent than guilty. For the soul 
it may be so, but as far as the body is concerned it makes no 
difference; on the contrary, it curses its fate, and seeks to escape, 
knowing that the cord will put an end to its part. Added to that, 
it regrets not to have taken enough enjoyment out of life, and io 
have listened to the soul which preached abstinence. “Ah! if I 
had but known!” it exclaims, “I should not have been led by your 
big words, your grand phrases, and magnificent sentences! I should 
not have been allured by your fine promises. I should have had 
some delightful moments which will never return. It is all over! 
You said to me, ‘Curb your passions!’ Well, I did curb them; and 
much better I am for having done so. I am going to be hanged, and 
in time you will be called sublime spirit, stoical soul, martyr to the 
mistakes of justice. J shall no longer be thought of!” Such were 
the sad reflections of my poor body. 

The day came, at first pale, undecided; it sent its feeble rays 
through the round window, through the iron bars, then it shone on 
the inside wall. Without, the street was filling ; being Friday, it 
was market-day. I heard the carts loaded with vegetables and the 
good peasants of the Schwarz-voula with their baskets going by. 
Some chickens in coops cackled as they went past, and the sellers of 
butter chatted toeach other. The market opposite was being opened. 
They were arranging the benches. 

At last it was quite day; and the great murmur of the growing 
crowd of housewives who were assembling with their baskets under 
their arms, going, coming, discussing, and bargaining, showed me 
that it was eight o'clock in the morning. With the daylight I began 
somewhat to regain my confidence. Some of my black ideas dis- 
appeared, and I felt a great desire to see what was going on outside. 

Some of my predecessors had pulled themselves up to the window ; 
they had made some holes in the wall by which to ascend more 
easily. I climbed up in my turn, and when seated in the oval 
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recess with my back bent, and my head pressed forward, I could see 
the crowd, the life, the movement; tears flowed rapidly down my 
cheeks. I no longer thought of suicide ; I felt an extraordinary desire 
to live and to breathe. “Ah,” said I to myself, “it is delightful to 
live! What do I care if they make me drag a barrow or fasten a 
bullet to my leg, as long as they let me live !” 

The old market, with the roof shaped like an extinguisher sup- 
ported on heavy pillars, was a splendid sight. Old women scated in 
front of their baskets of vegetables or eggs, or of their coops full of 
poultry; behind them the Jewish dealers in old clothes, with their 
dark faces; the butchers with their bare arms cutting up the meat in 
their stalls; the country people with the large felt hats planted on 
the back of the head, calm and grave, their hands behind their backs 
leaning on their holly-sticks, and quietly smoking their pipes. Then 
the thronging, the noise of the crowd, those shrill, excited, serious, 
high or sharp words, those expressive gestures, those unexpected 
attitudes which betray from afar the progress of the discussion, and 
paint so well the character of the individual; in short, everything 
captivated me, and in spite of my melancholy position, I felt happy to 
think that I still belonged to this world.. 

Now, while I was thus looking out, a man went by; he wasa 
butcher, who with bent back was carrying an enormous quarter of 
beef on his shoulders; his arms were bare, his elbows stuck out, and 
his head was bent down; his floating hair, like that of Salvator’s 
‘Sicumbre, concealed his face from me, but at the first glance I 
started... “Itis he!” said I to myself, and all my blood flowed 
back to my heart. I got down into the dungeon, quivering to the 
tips of my fingers, feeling my cheeks growing pale, and stammering 
with a stifled voice : 

“Tt is he! He is there. . . there, and I am to die to expiate his 
crime ... Oh, God! what shall I do ?—what shall I do ?” 

A sudden idea, an inspiration from above, occurred to me. I felt 
in the pocket of my coat—my fusee-box was there. Then, rushing to 
the wall, I began tracing the scene of the murder with inconceivable 
rapidity. There was no more uncertainty, no more groping. I knew 
the man .. . I saw him. . . he was there before me. 

At ten o'clock the jailer entered my prison. His owl-like passive- 
ness was replaced by admiration. 

“Ts it possible ?” cried he, stopping short on the threshold. 

“Go and fetch my judges,” said I to him, while I continued my 
work with increasing excitement. 

“They are waiting for you in the hall of instruction,” replied 
Schliissel. 

“T have something to reveal to them,” I exclaimed, drawing the 
last hand of my mysterious subject. 
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He seemed alive: he was fearful to behold; his foreshortened 
figure stood out wonderfully on the white wall. The jailer went out. 

In a few minutes he reappeared with the judges, who stood quite 
stupefied. I extended my hand, and, trembling in every limb, said to 
them : 

“ There is the murderer !” 

After a short silence, Von Spreckdal turned to me: 

“His name ?” 

“T do not know it, but he is at this moment in the market; he is 
cutting up meat in the third stall on the left as you go in from the 
street of the Trabans.” 

“ What do you think of this ?” said he to his colleague. 

“Let the man be fetched,” replied the other, gravely; severa 
jailers who remained in the passage obeyed this order. The judges 
remained standing, still looking at the sketch. I had sunk back on 
the straw, with my head between my knees, quite overcome. Soon 
footsteps sounded in the distance under the archway. ‘Those who 
have never awaited an hour of deliverance and counted the minutes, 
which at such a time are as long as centuries—those who have not 
gone through the poignant emotions of suspense, terror, hope, 
doubt—cannot conceive the inward shuddering which I felt at that 
moment. I should have distinguished the step of the murderer 
among a thousand. ‘They came nearer . . . the judges even seemed 
moved. I had raised my head, and my heart felt oppressed as if 
with an iron weight. I fixed my eyes on the closed door. It 
opened®. . . the man entered. . . . His cheeks were swollen and red, 
his large jaws were contracted so that the muscles stood out towards 
the ears, and his little eyes, uneasy and wild like those of the wolf, 
glistened under the bushy eyebrows of a yellowish-red. 

Von Spreckdal in silence pointed to the sketch. Then this man 
of blood with the large shoulders looked, grew pale; and with a 
yell which froze us with terror, he threw up his arms and sprang 
backwards to upset his jailers. Then a fearful struggle took place in 
the passage ; we heard nothing but the panting breath of the butcher, 
hollow oaths, hasty words, and the feet of the jailers striking on the 
flags after they had been lifted into the air. This lasted at least a 
minute. 

At last the murderer re-entered ; his head hanging, his eyes blood- 
shot, his hands fastened behind his back. He again glanced at the 
drawing of the murder, seemed to reflect, and in a low voice, as if 
speaking to himself, said: “ Who could have seen me at midnight ?” 

I wassaved! ... 

Many years have passed since this terrible adventure. Thank’ 
Heaven! I no longer do silhouettes nor even portraits of burgo- 
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masters. By means of work and perseverance I have conquered my 
place before the sun, and I gain my bread with honour by doing 
works of art—the only object, in my opinion, worthy of the true artist’s 
attainment. But I shall never forget the nocturnal sketch. Some- 
times, in the very midst of my work, my memory goes back to it. 
Then I put down my palette and dream for hours! How could a 
crime, perpetrated by a man whom I did not know, in a house that 1 
had never.seen, be reproduced by my pencil down to the slightest 
detail? Wasit chance? Ha! And, after all, what is chance but the 
effect of a cause which is hidden from us ? 

Can Schiller be right when he says: “The immortal soul does not 
share in the weaknesses of the body; during the sleep of the body 
she spreads her radiant wings, and goes God alone knows where! 
What does she do then? . . . No one can say, but at times inspiration 
betrays the secret of those nocturnal flights.” 

Who knows? Nature is more audacious in her realities than the 
human mind in its imagination ! 
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A Hundred Years Ago. 


“Tr will be all one a hundred years hence,” is a common phrase 
with people who are more selfish about the present than careful 
about the future. The phrase has something in it of the ring which 
is in that other saying, “ What has posterity done for me ?—let it 
take care of itself!” In its highest form of selfishness, we have a 
similar sentiment in the proverbial exclamation of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and of Louis the Fifteenth after her—“ Aprés moi, le Deluge.” 
If the veil hangs between us and the future, and may not be drawn, 
it is not so with the veil which hangs between us and the past: we 
may, at least, partially draw it, and see how things were going—for 
instance, in 1772. Let us begin with the cream of the cream. 

The public of that period was much concerned with the domestic 
dissensions of the Royal Family. The King kept both his brothers, 
Cumberland and Gloucester, at “a distance,” on account of their 
marriages with ladies of less then princely quality. This was more 
especially the case as regarded Cumberland. The King one day got 
a rebuke from one of the crowd who stood to see him carried in his 
sedan to the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. A man threw a paper into 
the chair on which was written—‘ First go and be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” The Court itself was 
almost as dull as our own. It was remarked by the papers, that “The 
Duchess of Grafton is now, in a manner, the only woman of her 
rank who dances on public occasions at St. James's.’ While 
Grafton danced, her fat Grace of Northumberland did anything but 
look on. The impertinent newsmongers said of her: “ Her Grace the 
Duchess of Northumberland’s somnolency seems to increase. At 
court, on Saturday, she was asleep the principal part of the time she 
stayed in the drawing-room.” The Judicial Bench was “shy” of the 
Court, and a curious reason was assigned for it in the public prints: 
“It is remarkable that the Judges, if we except the Chancellor only, 
seldom or never attend a levée at St. James’s, it being deemed incom- 
patible with a proper administration of the law for the expositors to 
maintain an intimacy with the Court.” By people who did main- 
tain that intimacy, some customs were observed which have now 
gone out of fashion. We note, as one example, that after Lord 
North was made a Knight of the Garter in 1772, he observed the 
usual chivalrous hospitality to the poor, by dividing portions of meat 
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and bread, with five guineas among twenty poor persons invited to 
accept the dole. The inaugural feast in honour of the new 
knighthood, given by Lord North in Downing Street, was so 
splendid that the London of 1772 talked of it for a month before it 
was forgotten for ever . 

The “ Quality” talked longer about the royal marriages and their 
influence on fashion. The Duke of Cumberland’s wife had been a 
widow, Mrs. Horton; the Duke of Gloucester’s was the young 
dowager, Lady Waldegrave. Both were of good family; the latter 
thought herself, mistakenly, of the better family of the two. 
Duchess Horton proposed to Duchess Waldegrave that they should 
share a box at the opera; Gloucester’s proud wife was offended. 
“No!” she said; “I could not go and smell at the same nosegay 
with her in public!” This was in allusion to an incident in the 
“Rehearsal.” ‘The rival kinsfolk sat far apart. The Cumberlands 
had a box in the centre of the grand tier. The Gloucesters, being 
prouder, affected more modesty, and sat in a side-box on the tier 
above. 

In 1772, and down to the reign of George the Fourth, it was the 
proper thing, if you were of the box company at the theatre, during 
Lent, to go in mourning, out of compliment to the season! Mourning 
influenced company out of Lent also. The Pantheon in Oxford 
Street was opened this year to an assembly of the gayest of the gay, 
from the purest flower of aristocracy to the gaudiest of husseydom. 
The male company was to match. But there was not an excessive 
crowd, because the fourth daughter of George the Second—Princess 
Mary of Hesse—had just died, and the gayest of the fashionable 
people had not got their mourning ready, in which they might 
appear the more becomingly among the throng of dancers and 
dissipated people generally. 

The crowd came a little later. We are speaking of the Old 
Pantheon, which, opened in 1772, was burned down just twenty 
years later. It was rebuilt, but the second Pantheon was taken 
down in just another score of years—1812. ‘The third house was 
erected the same year, and of it nothing remains but the outward 
shell. When the first house was opened, Oxford Road (as the street 
was called) was not paved; and it was often so impassable, that the 
cartload of wretches on their way from Newgate to be hanged at 
Tyburn (the gallows stood, it is said, on the site now occupied by the 
house No. 49, Connaught Square), was obliged to be turned up Totten- 
ham Court Road, and thence driven along the pleasant country bye- 
way, bounded by meadows, which was then developing into the present 
New Road. Well, in that Old Pantheon, when malefactors were being 
hanged weekly, and vice and distress equally abounded, ten thousand 
guineas were expended in one night at a Pantheon orgy, in dress, 
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admission-money, revelry, gaming, feasting, and other luxuries. The 
Pantheon Masquerade was then an “institution.” Gentlemen from 
the universities attended “in character.” One donned the dress, cap, 
and bells of a “Tom Fool.” Clergymen were there trying in vain 
to pass for sober hackney-coachmen. ‘There was a lady-abbess with 
her nuns, and, had the revelry been in the present century instead of 
a hundred years ago, their photographs would have been in all the 
shop-windows, side by side with bishops, public benefactors, and 
ladies of good reputation. No doubt when Oliver Goldsmith ap- 
peared at one of the Pantheon Masquerades, “in an old English 
dress,” he went not as a reveller, but as a student of manners, 
He had every opportunity of contrasting the bearing of the noblest 
ladies in the land with that of the Covent Garden Chloes; that of 
the proudest of peers with the carriage, or the want of it, in the 
persons who looked like highwaymen, and were, probably, exactly 
that which they looked like. As in those days drunkenness was 
not accounted the beastly thing that it now is, the scene which closed 
these masquerades was, to use a popular phrase, “like Hell broke 
loose.” It was, perhaps, even worse at the gay house on the east 
side of Soho Square. The house may still be recognised by its 
ornamental pilasters. It was once Carlisle House. In 1772 it was 
Mrs. Cornelys’s. That year was the first of the Pantheon revels. It 
was the last of those of Soho, which had commenced in 1763. The 
“entertainment” in Soho was wound up by an infernal banquet, at 
which equally infernal songs were sung; but, as the programme 
had it of the singing, “No lady need leave it, save those who are 
too immodest to stay.” At dawn, after the banquet, the windows 
were thrown open, and half-empty bottles and other remains of the 
supper were flung among the expectant crowd below; and these 
fought, howled, cursed, ravenously consumed the remnants of the 
devil’s feast, and went home, uttering blasphemy by way of thanks- 
giving! Low and vile, was it not? Yet the Queen of Beauty and 
of Fashion, Gertrude Conway, the newly-married Countess of 
Grandison, was the fast and lovely patroness of Soho—and, in 1772, 
only two-and-twenty years of age, with a ten years’ lease of life to 
run. The undress livery of her fellows consisted of “frocks and 
tambour waistcoats ;” but when she went abroad, her liveries dazzled 
the beholders. Her very chairmen, who carried her to Mrs. 
Cornelys’s, wore feathers in their hats, and were finer than princes in 
these more modern times. At the close of the year the Cornelys 
masquerades ceased to be. The house and furniture were sold for 
ten thousand two hundred pounds. The melodious hostess went 
down in the world. She came to sell asses’-milk in Knightsbridge, 


and the gay companion of Princes of the Blood died a prisoner for 
debt, in the Fleet. 
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Among the records of people of fashion, we find a general joking at 
Mr. Fitzherbert hanging himself, and the jokers made serious by the 
explosion of the Hounslow Powdermills. The “ blow-up,” fatal to some 
persons, broke eight of Walpole’s painted windows at Strawberry, and 
almost shook fat Mrs. Clive. George Selwyn was then the great 
wit and storyteller. Better than many of Selwyn’s funereal stories 
is one of Walpole’s reflections on the manners of the period: 
“What is called bon ton is, generally, the tone of people that have 
not yet got into good company, because an affected one is never used by 
really good company.” How well does he describe “ Fashion” as 
“ persuasion that nothing was ever right till the present moment, 
and that the present moment will immediately be as wrong as all its 
predecessors!” This is as true in 1872 as it was a hundred years 
ago—much more so than what the same writer said, not altogether 
untruly, of contemporary religious disputes: ‘They are serious ; 
and yet, can one care about shades of nonsense ?” 

1772 was the year in which died “ the cursing Chancellor,” Lord 
Northington. Walpole says he died, as he lived, ‘‘cursing and 
swearing.” This is not quite true. Northington died with a witty 
sarcasm—perhaps a witty truth—upon his lips. He declined the last 
services of a certain prelate: “I should have to tell him one of 
my heaviest sins—the making him a bishop!” In the same year, the 
imprisonment of George the Third’s sister, the indiscreet Queen of 
Denmark, and the death of his mother, the Princess of Wales, seemed 
matters of less importance than the Thirty-nine Articles. The attempt 
now making to have them practically abolished began a hundred years 
ago. <A petition to that effect, signed by two hundred and fifty clergy- 
men, was rejected by a large majority in the House of Commons: 
“So much more difficult,” says Walpole, “it is to expel nonsense 
than sense, for sense makes few martyrs.” You, who expect your 
morning paper to furnish you with yesterday’s news of the world, 
would be disgusted to find no report either of the debate or the 
division on such a subject. A hundred years ago neither debates nor 
divisions were allowed to be printed. For the latter, on the “ Thirty- 
nine Articles Petition,” editors found out a way: they printed the 
names of members who supported the petition, as “ A List of Gentle- 
men trusted by all friends to the cause.” 

When we find Walpole saying, “The tempest has again risen in 
Ireland,” we might fancy it just uttered; for, grievance or (as now) 
no grievance, the storm is always pending or breaking. A hundred 
years ago Ireland had cause to be angry, for the Lord-Lieutenant, 
Lord Townshend, lived with the lowest company, and wrote satirical 
ballads on the most eminent men of the country. In the century 
that has elapsed, the Ireland of to-day is no more like that of 1772 
than it is like Timbuctoo. How even more flourishing she would 
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have been had she heeded the noblest and most unselfish of her 
patriotic sons! What a pity it is that when St. Patrick cleared the 
country of vermin, the good man overlooked the most loathsome and 
venomous beast in Natural History—“ the professional patriot,” but 
for whom, Ireland would be as beautiful as Eden, and much more 
businesslike ! 

Walpole said, in 1772, that “ this world is a comedy to those who 
think, a tragedy to those who feel,” and the saying has been quoted 
as if there were wisdom in it! This sort of moralising was more in 
fashion at the earlier period than now. But it was in that earlier 
period (1772) that Walpole used the figure of speech that was after- 
wards used by Captain Marryat and Macaulay, and about the originator 
of which we are disputing in 1872. Alluding to national extrava- 
gance and avarice, and to individual dissoluteness and ability like that 
of Fox, Walpole writes that the time will come when it will be 
said of London: “ Here stood St. Stephen’s Chapel ; here was Lord 
Clive’s diamond house; this was Leadenhall Street, and this broken 
column was part of the palace of a company of merchants who were 
sovereigns of Bengal.” ‘The writer thought that the end of all things 
prosperous in England was more likely to be brought about by 
national sins than by any consequences of the marriage of the Pre- 
tender with the Princess of Stotberg, which had just been celebrated. 
The marriage of Charles Edward seems now to belong to Ancient 
History ; but there are men of a “certain age ” who remember how, 
in their youthful time, their grandfathers used to talk of the joy of 
the Jacobites and the sourness of the old Whigs when this union 
Was announced. 

At the same time, that class of people who hope to compass their own 
ends by calumniating Royalty, by way of commencement, were industri- 
ously circulating a report that “ the graceful, charming, bewitching, alto- 
gether lovely and loveable songstress, Malle. Heinel, had taken prisoner 
the senses of George the Third!” But sensible people did not believe 
in the possibility of a Monsieur Du Barri on this side the Channel. 

Often, it may be observed, Walpole had, if not a foresight of what 
would be accomplished, a feeling of what was wanted in England. 
Here is at least a forecast of the Crystal Palace, in one of its internal 
arrangements: “Our climate is so bad, that instead of filling our 
gardens with buildings, we ought to fill our buildings with gardens, 
as the only way of enjoying the latter.” When this was written, 
people had not leisure to think about it. There was a crash in the 
money-market. ‘Ihe failure of Fordyce the banker involved thou- 
sands in ruin. The distraction which it caused, life sometimes being 
sacrificed when all means of sustaining it had disappeared, was far 
above the horror and confusion which attended the failures of Strahan 
\ Paul and of Overend & Gurney. 
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The condition of the lower middle-classes, and of others below 
them, was as bad as it well could be. The butchers and bakers of 
1772 were as avaricious and cruel as any of them have been during 
the century that has elapsed. They at last ran prices so high that 
“food riots” were the consequence; and it was not unusual for 
stalwart and by no means famished rioters to invade the London 
markets, seize the high-priced meat, sell publicly for threepence a 
pound what was valued ata shilling, hand the proceeds to the owners, 
and then decamp to other fields of action, where the constabulary, of 
course, always arrived too late. This course was illegal, but it was 
not shabby, like that of some of the congregations in churches where 
sermons were preached for the relief of the prevailing distress. At a 
chapel in the ward of Bishopsgate, nine-and-twenty shillings formed 
the contribution of those who had listened to one of those discourses. 
As gaming was one of the destructive vices of the time, an epigram- 
writer put the charity and the gaming together, in this wise :— 


“So little given at chapel-door! 
This people doubtless must be poor ; 
So much at gaming thrown away! 
No nation, sure, so rich as they. 
Britons! *twere greatly for your glory, 
Should those who shall transmit your story, 
Their notions of your grandeur frame, 
Not as you give, but as you game.” 


A.D. 1772 was the year in which some persons looked on the 
political agitator Wilkes as the ‘‘ squinting Cromwell” of a future Com- 
monwealth. Other people, looking into social affairs, discovered that 
during the last thirty years the number of babies received at the 
Foundling Hospital was at the rate of about five hundred and fifty 
annually. Baby-farming was carried on then in a very extensive 
style. In the same year Dissenting ministers and schoolmasters were 
relieved from being compelled to subscribe to the doctrinal Articles of 
the Church of England; and, quite as important, the judgment of 
Lord Mansfield, that the master of Somerset, a negro slave, had no 
power to send him back from England to the plantations, established 
the great fact that the slave who landed on British soil ceased to be a 
bondsman. ‘Justices’ justice” was in that year as ridiculous as it is 
now. You might have seen two men hanging from the same gallows— 
the one a murderer, the other a mere misdemeanant. Or, you might 
see another two whipped, on the same day, round Covent Garden—the 
one a hungry wretch who had stolen a halfpennyworth of radishes, 
the other a well-fed villain guilty of utter abomination. If we 
remember some of the popular superstitions which still prevail, we 
must not express ourselves too contemptuously when we find that, 
a hundred years ago, patients suffering from hydrophobia were 
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smothered between feather-beds. Again, just as nowW We are in- 
terested in the amalgamation of railways, so a century ago our great- 
grandfathers were concerned touching the amalgamation of canal 
companies ; and there was a sort of national rejoicing at the opening 
of the communication between the Birmingham, Staffordshire, and 
Worcestershire canals. It was the year in which the great engineer, 
and projector of the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, James Brindley, 
died. Brindley was the man who considered, and who indeed 
publicly stated, that the chief use of rivers was to feed navigable 
canals. Between the two subjects of canals, and the corrupt govern- 
ment of our East India possessions, the public had hardly leisure 
enough to contemplate the most gigantic rascality ever committed by 
foreign governments—the dismemberment and partition of Poland, 
between Prussia, Russia, and Austria. The Prussian king professed 
to be shocked at the idea, but he took his share of the iniquitous 
booty. It is a most singular circumstance that when Mr. Harris, our 
minister at Berlin, announced the imminence of the great crime to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Suffolk, the latter 
neither remonstrated nor disapproved. When the crime was con- 
summated, the gravest condemnation that the little-caring Lord 
Suffolk could bring himself to make was by styling the most stu- 
pendous national crime ever committed ‘a curious transaction.” 
The fate of Poland awoke one epigrammatist—with what effect our 
readers may judge : 


* Poor Poland! like a house in flames 

In roguish neighbourhood, 

In vain their help and pity claims, 
To stop the waste of blood. 

Prussia enjoys the civil broils, 
Nor tries to quench their rage; 

Alone the thoughts of future spoils, 
His iron heart engage. 

Obedient to the hint he gives, 
See Austria too conspire! 

And both the occasions seize, like thieves, 
To plunder at a fire.” 

Lut there was an incident of a hundred years ago which much 
more nearly concerns ourselves. It was in the November of 1772 
that the English ship ‘ Dartmouth’ dropt anchor in Boston Harbour, 
with a hundred and odd chests of the East India Company’s tea on 
board. This meant a monopoly of trade, and taxation without repre- 
sentation. What came of it we all know. Out of those extremely 
offensive tea-chests sprang the United States of America. 

It was the year when the rage for betting was at its highest. 
When the old Princess of Wales lay dying, men gave a guinea to 
receive ten if she lasted beyond a certain hour. While the doctors 
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were uncertain whether the grievously sick Lord Rockingham would 
live or die, men backed him for life, and won. This gambling fury 
had long prevailed, and it is best illustrated by a story, of about 
twenty years’ earlier date, of the betting spirit at White’s. A man 
falling dead at the door, was carried in. His being dead was dis- 
puted. Heavy bets were laid on the issue; and when a doctor was 
about to bleed him, the backers for death objected, on the ground that 
“it would affect the fairness of the bet.” 1t was then that Fox went 
from the gaming-table to a debate in Parliament, and at whichever 
he was engaged seemed especially qualified for the present occupation. 
In partnership with Foley, Fox realised enormous winnings at New- 
market with the famous horse ‘ Pantaloon’; and Warton satirized the 
young jockey-legislators, who were likely to bring about the time when 
senators would assemble in boots, spurs, whips, and leather-breeches, 
“to guide with equal reins a steed or state.” 

The slang of the racecourse was used to point political paragraphs. 
When a modification in the ministry was made this year, in order to 
bring Fox into the Treasury, his enemies believed he was looking out 
for the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, which Lord North would 
vacate if the anticipated death of his father, the Earl of Guilford, 
should call the son to the Upper House—upon which the General 
Kvening Post remarks: “If nothing but Lord Guilford’s death is 
likely to make Mr. lox Chancellor of the Exchequer, the odds (to 
use a language he is not wholly a stranger to) are much against him. 
Lord Guilford’s is a better life than his own, and he has infinitely 
less to dread from natural decay of age, than he has to apprehend 
from headlong vehemence of youthful dissipation.” Tox was then 
only in his twenty-fourth year. 

Let us now turn from the senate to the stage, and first to its 
literature. Dramatic literature in 1772 had fallen to the lowest 
possible condition, and yet in the following year it sprang to brilliant 
eminence, by the production of a comedy which is still witnessed with 
pleasure whenever it is efficiently acted. Let us now compare the 
company of 1772 at Drury Lane with that of the present year. A 
hundred years ago, old Drury possessed Garrick, silver-tongued Barry, 
King, Mrs. Barry, Miss Pope, and Mrs. Abington—-with a dozen 
performers of the second class, the worst of whom would pass in the 
present day for supereminent actors, with their names on the playbill 
in huge capital letters. In the present year there are at Drury 
Miss Neilson, Mr. Phelps, a few players that remind one of the gentle- 
men who lead the business at circuses, a melodrama, a pantomime, 
and that is all. 

If we compare the two Covent Garden Theatres at the two ex- 
tremities of the century, we shall find on the stage of the earlier 
period, Macklin, Gentleman-Smith, Quick, Woodward, Bensley, and 
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Shuter, with Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Mattocks as leading ladies. Covent 
Garden at the present period belongs to the English stage only 
during the pantomime-season. Nothing more is to be said of it, 
except that English performers there can subscribe to the C. G. 
Theatrical Fund. How did Shakespeare stand with the two patent 
houses a century ago? At Drury they played his ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
‘ Othello,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
‘Timon of Athens’ (Cumberland’s adaptation), ‘As You Like It,’ 
‘ Macbeth, ‘Richard the Third,’ ‘ Cymbeline,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Much 
Ado about Nothing, and Garrick’s alteration of ‘ Hamlet, which was 
chiefly remarkable for its abolition of the gravediggers and Osrick, 
and for such unnecessary sparing of the feelings of the audience as to 
omit the poisoning of the Queen on the stage. The moral was thought 
to be improved by leading her off as insane through consciousness of 
guilt! Saving this offence, Shakespeare had all the honours of the 
season, the off-nights being devoted to stock pieces of great merit. 

The national poet was not in less honour at Covent Garden. There 
‘Hamlet, ‘ Richard the Third,’ ‘ Merchant of Venice’ (Macklin being 
the ‘Shylock ’), ‘Othello, ‘ King Lear, ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ Catharine 
and Petruchio,’ ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well, ‘ Twelfth Night, ‘ Henry 
the Eighth,’ ‘ Cymbeline, and ‘ Winter’s Tale, were played and were 
found attractive. Dramas by authors of repute occupied the nights 
not devoted to Shakespeare, who certainly did not mean “ruin” a 
century ago. We come now to the dramatic literature of the year. 
The new five-act plays produced at Drury were Cumberland’s 
‘Fashionable Lover,’ Murphy’s ‘Grecian Daughter,’ and O'Brien's 
‘Duel’ (lifted from ‘Le Philosophe sans le scavoir’). We may add 
the farce of ‘The Irish Widow,’ which Garrick twisted out of 
Moliére’s ‘Marriage Forcé, for the reason that Spranger Barry's 
wife, who was the original ‘ Euphrasia ’ in the ‘Grecian Daughter,’ was 
also the original ‘ Widow Brady ’ in the farce. Great artists saw no 
derogation in such an incident of their professional lives. Cumber- 
land’s comedy deserves to have lived. It is a character piece, but 
good throughout. Baddeley had a capital bit in‘ Doctor Druid,’ who 
gloried in having “ imported above fifty different sorts of mortal poison 
into his native country.” It is epigrammatic, as in Lord Aberville’s 
remark: “ When every man looks after himself, no one can complain 
of neglect.” Traits of the time abound in it. ‘ Colin,” says my lord, 
“see that covers are laid for four-and-twenty, and supper served at 
twelve, in the great eating parlour!” On another occasion Aberville 
replies to the statement of Mortimer, that he had been executor to 
Lord Aberville’s father, but that the gentlemen of fashion and spirit 
would be his lordship’s: “Pooh! you've been blackballed at 
some paltry port-drinking club, and set up for a man of wit and 
ridicule.” 





| 
| 
| 
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All the new dramas produced at Covent Garden in 1772 have 
been covered with becoming oblivion. No audience now could sit 
out Cradock’s ‘ Zobeide.’ The audience of that earlier time could not 
even tolerate Mrs. Griffiths’ ‘ Wife in the Right.’ What a sample 
of the manners of the day we have in Shuter’s semi-apology to the 
house on being hissed! He defended himself against the charge 
of carelessness; “but if any gentleman wanted to know whether he 
had been drunk three days before, he acknowledged that he had, and 
begged pardon for it.” What patience must have been in audiences, 
and what power in actors, a hundred years ago! Mason’s ‘ Ailfrida’ 
did not offend nor Murphy’s ‘ Alonzo’ weary them. Hall’s five acts 
of dullness, ‘Henry the Second,’ was put upon the stage with con- 
fidence; but when Goldsmith presented ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ 
for approval, actors, managers, and good-natured friends, save one or 
two of the latter, maintained that such a piece would be damned, the 
company that produced it damaged, and the author's reputation ruined 
for ever ! 

In looking back at the dramatic literature of the year, we must not 
miss loote’s comedy-farce, ‘The Nabob.’ ‘The able but ruffian 
author pilloried in this piece General Richard Smith, whose father 
had been a cheese-factor. Joote named the General Sir Matthew 
Mite. Smith was a noble fellow: he saved Drummond’s bank, in 
the general catastrophe foilowing Fordyce’s failure, by advancing one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Mite, a supposed Anglo-East- 
Indian, is made to read a disquisition on Whittington and his Cat, 
including four material points for discussion. Such a paper was 
read at the Society of Antiquaries, but it was by the well-known Pegge. 
Walpole thereupon said that, as he did not want to be answerable 
for any fooleries but his own, he would withdraw his name from the 
society. But it was not this foolery, as he called it, which influenced 
him. The cause is found where he says, “I had heard they intended 
printing some more foolish notes against my ‘ Richard the Third.’ ” 

Then, as now, there were critics who looked upon the glory of the 
stage as a thing belonging to history. Garrick at fifty was thought 
to be too old for the drama. We should be glad to have any 
number of Garricks at that age, and with the abilities which the 
Roscius of the last century possessed at that time. Perhaps, if we 
had them, managers would give them few, if any, opportunities of 
appearing. Mr. Alfred Wigan bids farewell to a stage which is 
possessed by inferior men; the most perfect of English comedians, 
Mr. Charles Matthews, is driven round the world; and one of the 
most accomplished of actresses, Mrs. Scott Siddons, surrenders herself 
to the mission of charming intellectual audiences by the brilliant 
power of her reading. 

With regard to the general literature of 1772, we will remark that 
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one of the best biographies—one which is the most popular of bio- 
graphies at the present time—was then in course of preparation, 
‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’ Boswell was in London in the above 
year, collecting materials for his magnum opus. In the year follow- 
ing, he and Johnson went together to the Hebrides. In 1772 our 
ancestors were disputing over the ballad of ‘The Execution of Sir 
Charles Bawdin,—whether it was a genuine Rowley, or a counterfeit 
by Chatterton. In 1872, the Rev. Mr. Skeat shows us that Chatterton 
built up Rowley, out of Kersey’s ‘ Dictionary of Old Words.’ On such 
doubtful literature, Walpole has a good remark: “It grows a hard 
case on our ancestors, who have, every day, bastards laid to them, 
five hundred or a thousand years after they are dead. Indeed, Mr. 
Macpherson, &c., are so fair as to beget the fathers as well as the 
children.” On another occasion he exclaims: “ ‘ Ossian’ has appeared ; 
and were Paradise once more lost, we should not want an epic poem.” 
Walpole formed a very low estimate of current contemporary 
literature. Smollett, Johnson, Goldsmith were objects of his admira- 
tion; but he showers ridicule on the rhymings of Garrick, and the 
triflings of antiquarian literature. Oxford contributed to the mass of 
antiquarian relics the Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood. Yet 
Walpole speaks of this work as the most delightful book in the world ! 
—but it was evidently in earnest jest. 

The literature of the current year 1772 was unquestionably of a 
poor quality. As regards the supply of romances and novels, it was 
of the most complete mediocrity. At the present time the proprietors 
of a circulating library would take hundreds of copies of the worst 
novel ever written, and only a single copy, if any at all, of a work on 
philosophy or practical science. A hundred years ago our great- 
grand-ancestors were reading ‘ The Younger Brother,’ which is only 
worth reading now for the curious illustrations it contains of contem- 
porary sayings and doings. There was another novel of the year 
which was not worth reading then, nor is worth that process now— 
namely, ‘The Lovers’; but it was helped into circulation by the 
significant criticism of Mr. Sylvanus Urban, which ran thus—“'Too 
indelicate for the eye or car of any modest woman.” Readers of 
either sex who made no pretensions to excess of modesty might lay 
down ‘The Lovers,’ after they had got through it, and take up Sir 
Robert Talbot’s account of Paris. The author had accompanied the 
Duke of Bedford to the French capital, on a diplomatic mission, 
some half-dozen years earlier. The details he gives in his volume 
would lead us to believe that an unselfish patriot was as rare an 
animal in France at that period as now, and that the cocottes of the 
present day are not a jot behind—in diabolical audacity—the Phrynes 
of a century ago. It is cheering, however, to find that there was a 
public who had a taste for better books. For such a public, Mason 
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issued his poem, descriptive and didactic, called ‘The Flower Garden,’ 
which is now all but forgotten. It was much read when it first came 
out, even by the public who were hotly discussing the question as to 
whether ‘ Marshall’s Travels,’ which had just been published, was a 
genuine and authentic book, or the mere invention of a writer pleasantly 
amusing himself at the expense of his readers. On the other hand, 
the public, in their turn, amused themselves with laughing at White- 
head, who had succeeded Cibber as Laureate, after the office had 
been offered to and declined by Gray, who would not stoop to a thing 
which Pope and Swift had rendered ridiculous long before. Even the 
offer that Gray should have a sinecure of the Poet Laureateship, and 
should never be called on to write -birthday odes to ‘ Cesar ’, could not 
tempt him. Indeed, the offer was an insult. Gray was a poet, and 
tempting him to become a court-poet by assuring him that he need 
not write poetry, was one of the strange things of that rather strange 
period. 

There was one author of the year 1772 who more closely connects 
that year with the present than perhaps any other. We allude to 
Dr. Priestley, the great thinker and philosopher, who, because he 
thought, was denounced as an infidel in both philosophy and reli- 
gion by those who were incapable of thinking, and who scarcely com- 
prehended the meaning of either religion gr philosophy. Priestley’s 
work on Vision and Light was engaging the profound attention of men 
qualified to entertain the subject. In the last century, that great 
philosopher and not only free inquirer, but honest and bold utterer of 
what he thought, was persecuted as if he had been the worst of 
malefactors. The “rowdies’’ of that day broke into his laboratory, 
smashed his instruments, burned his papers, set fire to his house, and 
would have murdered himself if they could have laid their unrighteous 
hands upon him. They did drive Priestley from his country, but he 
found anasylum in America. In the present year men are busy with 
the work of expiation. It is proposed to erect a statue in his honour, 
near the site of the house which his Birmingham fellow-townsmen 
nearly destroyed. 

Priestley is an example of a man who connects the two years 1772 
ana 1872. There are also incidents which connect them as closely. 
In 1772, a member of the University of Oxford, Mr. Hill, was expelled 
because of the too great freedom not only of his religious opinions, but 
of the utterance which he gave to them. Mr. Hill took to open-air 
preaching, and addressed congregations, amounting sometimes to five 
thousand hearers, on Hampstead Heath. In our own day, the Rev. 
Charles Voysey has been compelled to leave the Established Church, 
on the ground of his holding and preaching Theism, pure and simple. 
He does not collect congregations on Hampstead Heath, but he gathers 
them around him on Sunday mornings in St. George's Hall. That 
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audience affords some matter for study. It is composed of a great 
variety of elements. ‘Some who attend go, doubtless, out of curiosity ; 
but the majority are manifestly—certainly seem—earnest thinking 
people. The latter include some of the foremost men of the day, a 
large sprinkling of foreigners, now and then Jewish gentlemen who 
are interested in the great subject of pure Theism. Occasionally there 
is an unmistakable Hindoo, and almost invariably that best sort of 
British workmen who can afford, by their prudence, to wear superfine 
cloth on the Sunday ; and who not only listen earnestly, but discuss 
eagerly, as they walk homeward, that to which they have listened —what 
they could accept and what they could not receive. Not the least curious 
fact connected with this congregation of Theists is the presence of 
numbers of ladies of all ages. We will add, that whatever opinion may 
be formed of the doctrine which is preached, there can only be one of 
the charity of the preacher. How it was with Mr. Hill on Hamp- 
stead Heath a hundred years ago, we cannot say; nor can we say 
that, at the present time, Mr. Voysey positively loves his enemies, 
but he invariably speaks of them with something like affectionate 
respect. 

A hundred years ago, there existed some apprehension lest England 
should be subjected to the intolerable tyranny of a single House of 
Parliament. It was the fashion of the Commons of 1772 to treat 
the House of Lords with anything but courtesy. This became 
downright insult when the Lords sent back the Corn Bill and the 
Game Bill. They had introduced into the latter a forty-shilling 
penalty for some infraction of the law enacted in it. A party in the 
Commons were furious. They denied the right of the Lords to 
make or deal with a money-bill. It was not the amount but the 
principle which concerned them. The Speaker, Sir i‘letcher Norton— 
a ruflian of the highest order—exclaimed, before he put the question, 
that he should be glad to throw the bill over the table. After the 
division, which rejected the amendments made in the Game Bill by 
the Lords, Sir Fletcher arose, seized the bill, and flung it from the 
chair into the very middle of the House. 

There is one difference between 1872 and 1772, and that is in 
the matier of alleged centenarianism. In the above year of the last 
century, people seem to have got into the habit of dying at from 
100 to 110 years of age. Nobody questioned their perfect right to 
do so. They are not allowed such liberty in the present century. If 
a man dies an hour over a hundred, he is immediately called upon by 
Mr. Thoms to prove it. The great anti-centenarianist will tuke no 
man’s word for it. He no more believes in Old Parr than he does in 
the perfectibility of human nature. We really fancy that if Mr. Thoms 
could have a licence to live to a hundred and one, he would decline 
the privilege, as it would destroy his own theory. While on death 
statistics, it will be germane to the matter to point out that pesti- 
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lential place as we may consider Newgate to have been a hundred 
years ago, many more men were hanged from it than there were 
who died in it. Out of an average of thirteen hundred prisoners 
during the year, barely thirty died within the walls annually. 
On the other hand, scores went to Tyburn. In one cart-full of 1772, 
there was a boy of fifteen years of age, who had been found in a house 
with the supposed intention of stealing. They are all said to have 
died decently! That year a real villain was amongst them—Bolland 
the forger. He was a sort of Jonathan Wild, a “promoter” of 
criminal companies, members of which he betrayed for the sake of 
reward. ‘The term “ promoter” still exists, but some individuals of 
the species keep themselves from penal servitude by maintaining a 
legal adviser, on the same plan as the Emperor of China is said to 
maintain adoctor. ‘The medical gentleman receives an income as long 
as his Sublimity is in good health; butat the least indication of being 
“out of sorts,” the income is stopped till his Sublimity is himself 
again. ‘Io see a promoter, who lives legally, on the plunder of his 
fellow-creatures, quietly riding in his chariot, while a famished beggar 
is sent to prison for only asking alms, is one of the disagreeable facts 
of the present day. We must say that for boldness, the professional 
getters-up of companies of a hundred years ago might vie with some 
of our own day. In 1772 there was a project started to found a 
partnership concern for the sale of a specific which would enable the 
purchaser to stand immediately in front of a cannon without any 
possibility of his being harmed by it—especially, we suppose, if it was 
not loaded. 

One little item may aptly close this account. Our National Debt 
began with William the Third. In 1697, it amounted to five millions. 
In 1772, it was about 140 millions. In 1872 it is nearly 800 
millions. In 1772, the population of England and Wales was seven 
millions and a half. Now, that number is more than quadrupled ; 
and taxes have increased in such undue proportion, that one is tempted 
to exclaim :— 

Ah! pereat quicunque rates et vela paravit Primus. 





* Found!” 


[Suggested by Atkinson Grimshaw’s Picture of ‘A Girl Found Drowned.’] 


Patz Conjecture changed to wailing, 
Dry Suspense in sorrow drowned ; 
Tears in torrents unavailing— 


Sad greetings to the lost one found! 


So young—of Life’s grand drama weary! 


So fair—with Nature’s beauty cloyed! 


The bud to feel the garden dreary ! 


The fledgeling lark deem Heaven a void! 


Vain to guess what mortal terror 
Drove her to the Unknown shore. 
Vain to preach on human error: 


Fate but takes one victim more! 


“ Found !”—thy trust again betraying, 
Ocean yields thee to their quest ; 
But a kindlier voice is saying, 


“ Wearied lost one, be at rest !” 


SamvuEL Turner. 








Stray Choughts on Coming Political and Social 
Upheaval. 


No man advanced far in life can have failed to have seen times when 
it was said, with much reason, that this nation of ours was passing 
through some threatening social and political crisis. | That the 
British Constitution in Church and State has passed uninjured through \ 
so many, affords us good proof that it has an inherent strength, for | 
which we cannot be too thankful. 

I am, however, one of those who view the condition of things as 
they now are with more apprehension than I have ever felt with regard 
to any threatening of peril to the nation which has existed in the days 
of my rather long watchful life. 7 

There is, at this time, a quaking of the social soil foreboding evil 
none can fail to see. We have to regard a rapid disintegration of 
the surface of our whole social and political system. There is a 
groaning and a travailing from beneath which speaks in no mistak- 
able voice, works with an upheaving force, already indicated by 
clearly-marked fissures—a threatened rending of almost every element 
of our old political and social ground of health. 

It is, at all events, now quite clear to every thoughtful man, that 
the events of the day, and all they predicate for the future, must strain 
the utmost power of the Constitution to withstand organic changes 
which will affect it to the very soul. It is all very well for writers 
and orators to say—‘ Granted it be so: the vessel is very strong, 
well-manned, an able pilot at the helm; she has ridden out many a 
storm, and will not fail to ride well through all which may now 
threaten.” The question is, how far age has weakened her ancient 
frame, how far wholesome repair has been neglected, had she ever yet 
such breakers ahead and to leeward, is there any pilot living with 
experience to steer amidst the dangers which now threaten us— 
dangers so novel that he may search the chart of all history in vain, 
to find a safe course recorded ? 

How we have drifted where we now are is well worth some thought ; 
it brings home to us the whence of the dangers which beset us. 

We have, in my opinion, for some years past been a nation more 
ruled than governed. We have seen rule made subservient to the 
pressure of aggravated political and social discontent, which, had 
we been well governed, never, from the neglect of means the 
earlier to remove its cause, could have acquired a force to dictate 
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redress, rather than petition for it. We have seen our rulers acting 
as if the cropping-up of well-grounded but not easily-removed 
disaffection amongst the great masses of the people might be tided 
over, and the State yet left unharmed —content to acknowledge 
ground for its existence, but also to await its removal by the chance of 
some action, not necessarily that of the governing power. 

Statesmanship has played out a waiting game in the matter of 
social evils,—a far too sensational game in the matter of evils political. 
It has been far more ahead of public opinion in the consideration and 
enactment of measures to give this or that political party power to 
rule, than in that of things likely to give to the great mass of the 
people loyalty to the ruling power. 

It is folly to deny that there has been a great deal of legislation 
some years ago, a little in latter days, applied to remove causes of 
cruel wrong to tnat class, lately so petted and now so feared—the 
working-men. \ Turn, however, to that Parliamentary storehouse for 

-—the fruits of Committees and Commissions, “ Bluebook Reports,” and 
what read we there of evil exposed, severely denounced, but as 
much there entombed for all good purpose, as are the bodies of the 
men, women, and children, the destruction of whose lives have here 
sent up the ery for legal protection from the perils in which they 
have to work,—perils to body and soul ? 

Is it any matter of surprise, to take only one or two instances 
of this halting policy, that “the masses,” as we call them, are fast 
losing all respect for “ the powers that be?” Is there any one subject 
which more than another has been forced upon the attention of the 
Government, than that of the condition under which men and children 
work in mines? How many more lives are to be sent hastily to 
eternity, how much more mutilation of the living are we yet to call 
for, how much more widowage and orphanage, how much more of appeal 
to private charity, to money-plaster wounds for which earth affords 
no cure? What can satisfy any body of living men on any one 
earthly line of Christian policy—if the Government really want more 
ground yet, to press on measures to preserve life in the mines ? 

I, for one, am not surprised to hear from working-men some such 
language as this: “You great folks talk to usa great deal about 
what education will do for us. Are you not educated? In vain has 
the ery gone up to you, from many a field of labour, that we have to 
toil our lives out, in daily danger to them—that we have become 
reckless of life, seeing we must work, where you will do nothing to 
secure we shall work in safety! You have exposed the immorality of 
our wives and children ; we don’t deny that our daughters, who have 
yet to become wives, can only become, but too often, such wives as 
you call disgraced; what have you done to protect them and us? 


And now, leaving us to fire-blast, and our children to moral blast, you 
VOL, XXXIV. R 
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tell us the time is not yet convenient,—for you have the Ballot Bill to 
carry; you thus add insult to injury. Education, you all told us 
from behind your green-baize tables—the working-benches of your 
platforms—was to make us honest patriots, men too brave to be 
intimidated, too pure to be corrupt! What say you now ?—‘ You are 
so liable to intimidation, so open to corruption, we must, before we do 
anything else for you, give you secret voting.’ Who corrupted us, who 
intimidated? Had you, the men so educated that you are chosen to 
legislate for us, no part in this poisoning of our patriotism ? Whence 
came the order how to vote ?—whence the money to purchase votes ?— 
came this from the ignorant working-men ?” 

Again, as an instance of that Laodicean policy which blows hot or 
cold as may best suit the Goverment of the day—behold that sad 
bungling failure of the Licensing Bill last session ! Has there been one 
single thing, in the whole range of sound government administration, 
more clear for years past, than the fact that drunkenness was sapping 
the work of the school and tie church—more brutalising yearly those 
who knew nothing of either? In vain have thoughtful men again and 
again warned successive Governments that the great towns, and but 
too many villages, were becoming morally swamped by the multipli- 
cation of publichouses and beershops, and the utter want of legal 
power to preserve order in them! ‘There is not a power in the 
land which has not admitted that jails become more full just as these 
scenes of temptation multiply. 

And now comes the old halting step of English policy. Having 
allowed a system for years which has fostered an almost unfettered 
commerce in this source of evil—having made it one of the largest and 
most profitable fields for commercial enterprise—an attempt is made 
to grapple with it, which is at once so powerfully met, on the ground 
that it will confiscate property, destroy vested interests with no 
adequate compensation, that a retreat has to be sounded, and legis- 
lation is held in abeyance, by a force its long procrastination has raised, 


and it is now too weak to encounter. 


It seems to have been the policy of all Governments, for a long 
series of years, to yield to the pressure which compels inquiry into 
causes militating against the healthy condition of the governed: 
having got all information necessary for proof, all that can be required 
to find ground for legislation—then to pause and wait until agitation 
has a little more fanned the flame of discontent—still pausing again, 
and then, first by some strong, ill-considered, sensational legislation, 
assaulting evil now grown into dangerous proportions, by measures 
too late to arrest danger, too weak to obtain the support which can 
carry them out to any real good result.{ Only this last session we 
“had every tap-room, every tavern-parlour, turned into a focus of angry 
disaffection, provoking a style of language, an amount of exaspera- 
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tion, a little more excitement might have worked into very serious 
mischief. 

These are days, alas! when “demonstrations” are becoming the 
instruments most forcible to obtain the action of the Government; 
a thing of got-up mobs with banners and bands—a thing pro- 
cessional, fringed with the foulest and coarsest specimens of humanity, 
usurping the thoroughfares, intruding wherever intrusion can most in- 
timidate ; a mighty audience, who care not to hear the orators, who have 
little power to get a hearing—for all they can say all know; and are 
there not blasphemous litanies to be heard far more attractive—obscene 
songs to be heard, food for such intellects, far more grateful ?—the 
whole thing being simple terrrorism, a movement of the physical 
fist of numbers shaken in the face of Authority. Just a hint—here 
are materials to try even your boasted police, all the force the law 
can oppose, if roused a little more. To this, or something like it, 
how often have we at last yielded a hasty legislation, and therefore 
ill-considered, because begotten of a panic we try to conceal !—when 
common foresight, common prudence, might have either long since 
amended the grievance (if there was one), or taken steps to prove that 
lawlessness, the contempt of all order, could not be suffered to gain, by 
intimidation, that which could not be admitted good to grant to lawful, 
orderly petition. 

Where are we now? We are told—and it is true—commercially, 
we are very prosperous, we are selling more than ever, money is a drug 
in the market. And yet, where is the capitalist, whose capital is 
embarked in any field whatever, to be turned to profit by the labour 
of the working-men he employs, who has not the fact enforced upon 
him, he can make no one contract prospective for any one thing he 
manufactures, except at great hazard?—he has learnt “that only 
secure for the day is the labour thereof.” 

I fear it is but too true we have gone on treating the working- 
man as a child, talking to him as one, telling him how much he has 
yet to learn, and how eager we are to give him all help to learn what 
is sound and good for him in his station of life; we have been un- 
mindful of the fact that he had outgrown the age for lessons, and 
was now fast turning some knowledge he had got in his own field of 
work to his own purposes, not exactly in accord with our own. 

Let alone all else, the constant use of tools requiring skill, the life- 
long contact with all the wonder-working machinery of our day, the 
product of the highest branches of science, his daily experience in 
the complex action of such machinery, by which he learns in its 
direction to wield a giant’s strength to do work with all the delicacy 
of a woman’s hand; this of itself has been a school of no mean order ; 
it enforces thought, it cherishes it, feeds it, and thus so exercises the 
mind in the day’s working-hours, that trained to think—in the leisure 
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hours he seeks to find food for thought in other matters more affecting 

his life in his home than in the factory. 

We are under a grievous mistake if we think that the ordinary 
skilled mechanic is not a man of thought, in his own peculiar school 
of it, well able without our teaching to look after the interest which 
affects him most—his own and that of his fellow-workmen. 

Far, very far, beneath the strata of the working-man industrial, 
there is that “inevitable residuum,” the so-called “roughs.” As yet 
these make no sign; they are smeomtnds wid. H0 restraint to 

/ them perceptible has been put upon their drinking haunts ; they have 
suffered no interference with the dirt and pollution of their domestic 
atmosphere; Church and State are matters for High Streets, Pro- 
vidence Rows; amongst the unsewered population, those who are 
dwellers where to breathe is to draw in foul air, and to home is to 
fester morally in the foul day-and-night cramming of all sexes and 
ages, know as little about the State as they care at all about the 

Church. They may be, I think, pardoned in this; for it is hard to 

say what the State has done for them, or the Church could do. 

Very many were once at school, can now read ; whatever of good 
the school could teach boy or girl was soon swamped out by the daily 
flow around them of home-life,—blasphemy, immorality, utter ungod- 
liness. ‘There is a portion of the Press, however, which penetrates to 
them—cheap, violent, and very nasty. With such mere animals the 
nastiness is more attractive than the politics; they therefore pass over 
the latter, to enjoy, with all their household, the racy obscenity of the 
former. One feature, however, of this Press is its persistent scofling 
at all religious ministers—its exhibition from week to week to its 
readers of every scandal, aggravated in the telling, which may lower 
respect for the higher classes; and this is always to these readers 
more or less interesting. Strikes concern them, personally, very little ; 
their work is seldom long in one place, and is of that kind which is 
paid by the I I have no need to tell any one who has ever seen 
the fringe of a town crowd what the female part of this class are. 

\ That the whole class is a disgrace to the whole land is an old story. 

I hold it to be in reality the most dangerous class. Let 
“demonstrations,” mob pressure on the ruling power, become, as it 
threatens to be, an “ institution,” it is from thiy rough class all others 
will gather their chief power to intimidate. It has nothing to 
lose—nothing to respect; gin, beer, and riot are to it matters 
of real enjoyment, of the very salt of life. 

Let Church and State, then, regard this element beneath both—at 
the very foundation of the humanity religion and good government 
undertook to civilize—regard it as it is, so much of a magazine of 
explosive material existing in every large town—in the larger towns 
representing the moral sewage of that whole humanity: and then 
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say, what have either done, or are now doing, beyond platform 
talk and bluebook print, to wrestle with this heathenism, this 
brutality ? 

And now what have we before us? ‘The nine hours’ movement is 
clearly won ; it will for a certainty rule all trades, Will it stop there ? 
It is folly to expect it. Already in one town the police have struck 
for higher pay, one or more boards of railway administration have 
yielded ; before these words of mine see the light in type, I am much 
mistaken if the movement does not win a triumphant way in fields of 
employment still more important. In reality, the working-men are 
now a “power” to command what hitherto they have only been in a 
position to ask. They have tasted of the fruit of combination: the 
appetite will grow on what it is fed; and he must indeed be a far- 
seeing man, who can predicate how far this new estate in the land, 
working-man combination, will act on all commerce, or even become 
a new and very powerful engine of political disturbance. 

I am not one of those who believe that the great body of the work- 
ing-men are as yet democrats in the most dangerous sense of the 
term. That they are severe critics of everything which tends to 
lower the character of the aristocracy, or to attach blame on royalty, 
I have no doubt. That this great body have placed their own 
guidance in the hands of certain selected individuals, who act as their 
cabinet, I know full well; as yet I do not believe that those who 
govern this great movement are at all unanimous as to using it for 

olitical ends, | But one great symptom, to me, of the social upheaval 
T foresee, nay, I feel to be now in action, is the fact—here is a power 
that can be wielded to any extent, in almost any direction, command- 
ing the obedience of the whole working-class, in the hands of a limited 
number of men, many of them very able men, who can at any moment 
almost paralyse the industrial action of the whole land: they being 
responsible to no other existing power, so long as they keep within 
the limits of the law, which has no power whatever to control their 
direction of a force voluntarily placed in their hands, for objects not 
as yet illegal. 

We have to bear in mind that these working-men, toiling in masses 
as they do, inevitably get to be mass-moulded. They clan without 
the factory, very much from the pressure of the fellowship which is 
begotten of the circumstances within it. With regard to their em- 
ployers, the workmen can hardly be on any terms of social intimacy 
with them: the former have little leisure to become personally inte 
rested in them—the numbers of the latter would preclude much such 
intimacy, if it was otherwise practicable. Hence it is, that a line 
between the two must ever be so broad, that the connection is simply 
one, as the rule, of the giving of work by the working-man, the pay- 
ment of wages by the master. Personal influence is a small element 
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in any authority the employers possess in relation to their 
“hands.” 

We can, then, easily understand that all this strife we have wit- 
nessed, the full fruit of which we have yet to see, really resolves itself 
into class antagonism—that of the great body of employers of labour 
associated in their own interest, and the still far larger body of work- 
men combined to push theirs. 


ff “The great danger to be feared is, that these trades-unions, once 


having obtained the immediate object at which they aimed, may have 
laid the foundation of a lasting bitterness and jealousy between the 
two classes—thus still widening a line of separation, which always 
has been but too broad; that, further, this state of things may tend 
to foster a jealousy of the privileges of wealth, its power in the State, 
which may turn this combined power of the working-men into a per- 
sistent line of attack on all classes but their own. I am well aware 
how easy it is to quote the authority of political economists to prove, 
that in a very great deal of that which the working-men seek, the 
hard-and-fast reasoning of political economy proclaims they must fail, 
because that which they seek is ruled by laws which no circumstances, 
no combination, can overrule. When, some fifteen years ago, the 
writer of this went two successive years to Ireland, to see for himself 
the condition of the people in the cholera and famine affliction, for 
weeks he filled many columns of the Times with descriptions of what 
he saw in the way of deliberate wholesale house destruction and 
eviction of households ; he travelled day after day over districts where 
the crowbar brigade were doing and had done this work. He warned 
the public a day must come when the law would be forced to step in 
to arrest this state of things. What stern lessons of rebuke he had 
then read to him from these political economists !—with what ignorance 
was he charged, because he had not mastered the fact, that landowners 
had a right to do what they liked with their own property !—no,law 
sound could possibly justify the forbidding the landlord to evict any 
tenant he chose, to pull down or put up any building he possessed ! 
Yet we have lived to see the Land Bill enacted, to hear these said 
evictions denounced, and made its justification ! 

Tam not ashamed to confess my firm belief, that a great deal of 
what we hear as the irreversible decree of this science—true as it may 
be in the abstract, like other laws which have been held to be so— 
must, from time to time, encounter a condition of things, when it will 
be forced to yield to the pressure of a power it had never contem- 
‘plated. Of this I feel morally certain, that if the whole body of working- 
men had already the education which would give them all knowledge 
of what Mill, Whately, Adam Smith, and Malthus have written, it 
would not give them any conviction, that combining to diminish 
working hours and to raise wages would ‘ultimately be their ruin. 
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They have known a day when, for want of combination, they were 
held as a class, whose true grievances, acknowledged, got no hearing 
where at least the attempt to redress them would have been but just. 
They then were simply working-men, held to be men who would do 
work better, if better educated ; we gave them “lectures,” how few 
cared to attend them ; we opened libraries for them, how rarely did 
they care to use the books; we built Athenteums, Working-men’s 
Clubs, Literary Institutions, founded Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions ; if the real truth was told, we should arrive at the fact, that all 
this effort has failed to get any hold to wholesomely direct their 
intellectual progress, which was all the time working out itself after 
its own fashion. 

When any real legislation at last came in to protect them and 
their children from the pressure of causes crippling life and stifling 
morality, it was the result not of the policy of any Government per 
se, but from pressure brought upon it by the action of such men as 
Lord Shaftesbury. No man of the day has a more just claim to the 
honour of having been the greatest benefactor living of working-men ; 
but—to them and to me—it is a bitter reproach on our Constitution, 
that it was left to him, and others working in the same field, to force 
on the governing powers the performance of duties, urgent to save life 
and uphold humanity, but put aside by them to make way for mere 
political party-measures, until the shame the open exposure of these 
social sores caused, at last compelled them to see that something must 


~—now_be done. 


I regard, then, as another element in the present upheaving of the 
lower strata of our people, the fact that they have learned that where 
they have had redress or protection, it has not come to them grace- 
fully from the governing powers, but been wrung from those powers 
by some independent champion, who, taking up their cause from mere 
humanity, entered the lists, with no official position, to force those who 
had that position to do their duty. 

It all resolves itself into this—the working-classes could not make 
themselves heard when the cry for help came only from themselves, 
acting without combination; that their cause in much they claimed 
was just, was proved when it got into the hands of men who could 
claim and enforce a hearing. They have tested the “ combination 
force” to obtain their will in the matter of hours and wages; here 
they have been their own champions in lists, where they were sure 
to meet the most powerful antagonists, they won the day. Henceforth 
we have before us the danger, that whereas, when powerless, they 
found bold noble men to bring great weight of wisdom, great 
ability, great eloquence, and unblemished honour to challenge atten- 
tion to their condition—now, having become all-powerful themselves, 
their leadership may become the ambition of men who may abuse it for 
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personal or political purpose, and thus make it an engine most 
dangerous to the whole State. 

/~Tt isa painful subject for consideration, but one it will not do to 
shirk. Since we are threatened with this breaking-up of the social 
and political soil of the nation’s life, through causes to which I have 
alluded as elements in that upheaval I believe to be so imminent, 
—in what position in this crisis is the morality, the religion of the 
country to be found? Is there anything here to be seen which can 
be viewed hopefully, as acting in counteraction of the danger we 
apprehend from the loosening of all old bonds of order ? 

In what real exhibition of strength is the Church Established to be 
seen? Has she any such hold on the respect, the reverence, the love 
of the nation, that in this day of peril she may prove her power—the 
power of her high commission to act the peacemaker to allay evil? 

She is, alas! a house divided in itself; her own intestine divisions 
have assumed a complexion betraying her failing power. We never 
in our day had a bench more learned, more disposed to give all their 
power to work ; but can it be denied, with this, that they have shown a 
sad lack of moral courage? Avoiding offence for fear of provoking ill- 
will, they have lost authority, either to allay clerical strife, or to 
obtain efficient lay support. 

The clergy none can, as a body, justly accuse of sloth in their 
calling ; few men of any thought in their own ranks, or external to 
them, can however dispute, that in their zeal for things non- 
essential, they have lost ground in matters most important as affecting 
the religious welfare of the land. In all the busy bustle which has 
produced a higher order of Services, a thorough reparation of the 
decay of much which left the Church building in neglect, and its 
Services scant of all attraction, they have done great service. How is 
it, then, that the real hold of the clergy on the people at large is so 
much simply “congregational,” having no grasp beyond this area— 
the congregation; and yet that here even there is so little in the 
power of their work, thus limited, to affect the worldly habits of those 
who fill their churches? Fully admitting that they do perform an 
amount of work in the homes of the poor—the full fruit of which they 
will only know when they shall see it where it shall have its reward— 
yet the fact remains, they do fail to get within hail of their “Church 
building” ministry any but a very small proportion of the working- 
classes. ‘They have yet to discover how to reach the hearts of this 
class—how to induce them to “hear the Church.” 

With regard to the higher orders, it may be admitted that there is 
still a good deal of church attendance, especially where the service 
and the preaching is in accordance with their own peculiar religious 
bias. I fear, however, if a census was taken of the congregations, any 
one Sunday, which fill any church, however popular, with one or two 
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exceptions the great majority of the worshippers would be found to 
be of the female sex. 

If it is to be held that the office of the Church in regard to the 
State is one which should act powerfully as a moral agent on the 
educated classes—not only affording them all the outward means of 
grace in Church ordinances, but} from the pulpit acting to admonish 
against sin and encourage virtue, thus making sin hateful and virtue 
a thing of inestimable value—it is but too clear that, be the cause 
what it may, there is failure. Never was there an age when it was 
so apparent, that in the whole matter of church attendance, or with- 
out it of professed allegiance to the religion the Church has to propa- 
gate, there was so clear an evidence that the world at large— 
especially what we call ‘Society ”—has established a kind of com- 
promise between what the fashion of the day will practise of evil, and 
yet permit as a certain offer of reverence for that which is good. 

The popular idea of the modern Church element in the State seems 
to be that it should make worship as pleasant as possible, admonition 
very mild, put aside condemnation altogether, and not be too inter- 
fering in any other way, always excepting its work with the working- 
classes. Here it is to be very bold, very uncompromising, cannot be 
too active ; there is so much drunkenness, such utter want of chastity, 
such heathenism, such continual crime, such low cheating, gambling, 
&e..—even “Society” sees religion in some form is wanted; it even 
appears to argue, that the religion it is content to patronize for itself 
is the best engine for working-man reformation. So it goes on to 
say to the clergy, “There is your great field ; look how it cries out to 
you for cultivation; come to us for money, for missions to these 
poor, ignorant, disaffected, irreligious heathen, we will give it you.” 
“ How good you are to work so amongst the poor!” I have often 
heard said to clergy, by those who think we cannot take the heaven 
and the hell of Scripture too often into the cottage or the slums, but 
would esteem it vulgar impertinence if we introduced either where the 
door is opened by a footman, although he admitted us to a house 
where those awful words were only for them Sunday words. 

That which we offer, as on Bible authority, to oppose sin and foster 
godliness, can only have one complexion ; if it is good in the case 
of one class, it is good in the same sense with regard to all classes. 
Truth in such a matter forbids an apathetical countenance when we 
pass by the sin of the educated, the wealthy, and the noble—the stern 
frown when we encounter the low-born vices of the poor; it cannot 
for one moment admit two gods, two interpretations of the Bible, two 
phases of morality. Above all, it can never justify the idea, that 
religion is a mere thing of locality, of scene; that there isa religious 
life for this or that season, one proper to be sustained in the country 
home, and more or less acknowledged on the Sunday everywhere ; 
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but, after a fashion, altogether on other days out of place in the 
“season” in London, everywhere where people congregate to seek 
pleasure. 

The very light of all Christianity exists in the life of the one 
Great Example ; we owe all to His teaching, but how great is the 
force that teaching gains from the study of His life! 

Here, not only the Church Established, but all Churches, all 
Christian denominations, seem now to fail. They have lost their 
hold on the poorer ground which should derive its teaching from the 
example of all who profess Christianity ; their ministry daily proves 
to them they are powerless to arrest the most extreme development 
of personal vanity—the social frivolity, the reckless mammon-seeking, 
the persistent gambling, and the offensive licentiousness of those— 
the educated and well-to-do classes—who yet contribute the con- 
tingent from their ranks which, for the most part, occupy their 
places of worship. 

I have no wish to enter into any discussion as to how far we are 
better or worse than our forefathers; the question seems to me to 
imply, that the power of Christianity has a standpoint, has a very 
limited power of progression, has no power to extend its working 
force to meet new calls on its action. I hold that where there has 
been secular progress, there also we have a right to expect progress 
spiritual. If science, advanced education, has developed wealth, and 
thus given the means of more luxury—religion, to be true to itself, 
must also seek daily bolder and wiser means to exhibit its power, to 
enforce its calls on the wealthy, and restrain the evils begotten of an 
appetite for mere sensual indulgence. 

If we look around us, what a picture it is, framed and gilt, to hang 
on the “world’s” wall, for the great masses to behold! The gin- 
trough is now a palace ; the music-hall the arena for the exhibition of 
foul gesture, to give point to obscene song. There is scarce a place of 
public entertainment which does not openly entertain men and their 
harlots as welcomed guests. There is no one ground where “the 
world” can take the air, and not encounter harlotry prosperous 
in all the unabashed display of high pay and an acknowledged 
proprietary. Gambling has no breathing-time ; the Turf-—developing 
the worst elements of the lowest caste of villainy as it does, begetting 
as it has the Peers’ Bankruptcy Bill, to exclude from their fellow- 
peers those it has ruined in such company—flourishes to an extent 
never before known, carries ruin and roguery through all society, 
its chief patrons “ the educated.” The crisis I anticipate has little to 
hope for in the way of protection from what Christian Churches can 
now do to modify its danger. I am, however, quite disposed to admit 
that, but for the amount of work they have done, it might have come 
sooner. Paris, “Society's” great school of English morals and vesture, 
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has had to read the tale we may yet escape. We took from it the 
disfigurement of our women; it may yet give us a convict crop to | 
dethrone the chignon; it would be well for us rather to follow the ) 
lesson of its fall, than to copy the adornment of its harlots, the utter/ 
ungodliness of its “ world.” 

Upheaving as are the very foundations of our whole social and 
political constitution, there may yet be time to consolidate its soil, to 
fill in those fissures which tell too plainly where our neglect has made 
them. It is not the work of a party; it is that of the governing 
power, be it where it may. There must be judicious sympathy with 
known suffering, wise dealing with clear grievance, a firm upholding 
of rule, with the most searching, active exercise of the Government, 
looking back to the “whence” of disaffection forward to the better 
prevention of its aggravation. The Christian Churches must take 
the courage to uphold the Christian banner pure in its Scripture 
colours, be brave to declare the truths of godliness to all alike, claim- 
ing of their every member, lay or clerical, not what the uniform may 
speak to the eye, but the example which speaks from the heart to all 
hearts. 

We must put our trust in God, but keep our religion, in all its 
warmth, all its truth and force, undamped by its ever-too-close con- 
tact with that life of worldliness and vice which for ever flows 
around it. 


8. G. O. 
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Che Forest King: 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS CONCEIT AND CAROL 
ON 


THE GREAT COLLIERY METEMPSYCHOSIs. 


By JOUN SHEEHAN. 


*Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas Log to the firing, 
While my good dame she 
Bids you all be free, 
And drink to your hearts’ desiring.” 
HERRICK. 
“ Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with baked meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lye, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury ’t in a Christmas pie, 
And ever more be merry.” 
WITHER. 


I. 
"Twas on Creation’s morn 
The Forest King was born, 

"Mid the hills that overshadow the great North Sca; 
A giant from his birth, 
He covered half the earth, 

And reared in freedom’s pride a mighty progeny. 
Throughout his leafy realm 
Oak, cedar, beech, and elm, 

Pine, poplar, and sycamore, and every green tree 
Rejoiced in their great sire, 
And his feathered bards in choir 

Sang hymns of joy and led the woodland revelry. 
Ho Ro, brave lads, Ho Ro! 
By the Yule log’s ruddy glow, 
Come, merry maids, all under the misseltoe ! 
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Rolled on the countless ages, 
Till some geologic sages 
Think our planet sunward straying got too nigh; or 
Careering o’er th’ Atlantic, 
Some Comet most eccentric 
Whisked its tail about, and set the earthly ball on fire! 
The flaming tempest’s wing 
Struck the mighty Forest King, 
And all his giant sons so flourishing and free; 
And their glorious funeral pyre 
Was the great primeval fire, 
As it raged o’er all the woods of the North Country. 


Ho Ro, brave lads, Ho Ro! 
By the Yule log’s ruddy glow, 
Come, merry maids, all under the misseltoe! 


III. 


The young giants’ dust, they say 
By the winds all swept away, 
Were scattered o’er the earth, and the sky, and the main; 
But the Forest King’s remains, 
Spreading through Earth’s heart and veins, 
Sunk, a thousand fathom buried, to rise again! 
O’er the relics where they lay 
Ages rolled and passed away— 
Oblivious passed away, and rolled over in vain ; 
Till at last with magic rod 
Science struck the sacred sod, 
And chanted her “ Eureka” in triumphant strain. 


Ho Ro, brave lads, Ho Ro! 
3y the Yule log’s ruddy glow, 
Come, merry maids, all under the misseltoc! 





IV. 


At the strain, Earth opened wide, 
And the Genius marked with pride 

The good King’s bones—O wonder of wonders divine !— 
All in brilliant strata ranged, 
And to jet-black diamonds changed, 

In the thousand-fathom caverns of the dark coal-mine. 
Hurrah! then let us sing 
A carol for the King, 
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For a great and a bi@jatiful old xP is he ; 
Ever rising from dead 
O’er our native land to spread 

The blessings of peace, freedom, and prosperity ! 


Ho Ro, brave lads, Ho Ro! 
By the Yule log’s ruddy glow, 
Come, merry maids, all under the misseltoe ! 


Vv. 


Where the wild winds blow, where’er 
Th’ exulting billows bear, 
May the good King’s iron keels and his steam-power sweep, 
With Freedom’s flag unfurled, 
And Free 'lT'rade to all the world, 
And proclaim the mighty march of mind o’er the deep ! 
3efore his flaming crown 
Let Ignorance bow down, 
With all her base hordes of bigots and slaves ; 
Whilst with the old three-prong, 
Her victor trident strong, 
Shall Old England’s coal and iron rule the waves! 


Ho Ro, brave lads, Ho Ro! 
By the Yule log’s ruddy glow, 
Come, merry maids, all under the misseltoe ! 


VI. 


May his bounties never fail 
The steamship or the rail, 
Or to make the busy mill-wheel go round; 
Or our native homes to warm, 
Or our ironclads to arm, 
And repel the fierce invader from English ground. 
Whilst, as Christmas times return, 
The dark relies we shall burn 
With the Yule log, as our hearty sires did long ago; 
And, with holly and ivy crown’d, 
Sing and dance in merry round, 
And kiss the merry maids beneath the misseltoe ! 


Ho Ro, brave lads, Ho Ro! 
3y the Yule log’s ruddy glow, 
Come, merry maids, all under the misseltoc! 















Che Deceased Wife's Sister. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By SYDNEY MOSTYN. 


Cuapter Y. 


I wet remember the excitement of Kate on her return to Ivy Lodge 
after her afternoon shopping with her betrothed. Purchases are 
always delightful in a woman’s eyes, and to Kate they were made 
trebly sweet by unfamiliarity. She detailed with singular minuteness 
all the incidents of her shopping, with her eyes dilated like a pleased 
child’s, and her lips tremulous as if they could not pour forth with 
sufficient rapidity the crowding thoughts which demanded dismissal. I 
learnt from her that Major Rivers was a most delightful companion for 
a shopping tour: affable to the shop people, making them aware that 
though he bought their goods he did not include their sensibilities in 
the purchase; possessed of an almost feminine accuracy of taste; 
liberal in his suggestions. He was not to be wearied. He went with 
Kate over the bales of stuffs unrolled upon the counter with as much 
eagerness and discrimination as if he was to be the wearer of what he 
bought. His patience was, of course, that of a lover. It is the 
mistress that gives a man the expertness and assiduity of a good 
shopper—not the sister, nor the mother, nor the wife. 

He was to leave for London the next day. Kate might have made 
a greater trouble of his temporary absence had there not been the 
packet of purchases to look forward to. 

The purchases came. They were simple, rustic, durable; but in 
our eyes they were splendid. Even Aunt Emma unbended—grew 
almost amiable in the presence of so many yards of good wearing 
stuffs. There was one dress of silver-grey silk, however, that offended 
her. It was much too fine to her taste—she dared say it had cost 
more than all the other things put together—she abominated finery. 
“There’s always something wrong about an over-dressed woman. 
She’s like a decayed tree that depends upon parasites for its appear- 
ance. It’s nothing better than the dressmaker doing duty for nature. 
It’s barefaced hypocrisy. You may be sure there ’s something unsound 
to conceal, or there wouldn’t be so much care to hide.” Such was 
her verdict, as she let the silk fall from her with a toss of the 
head. 


What were my thoughts all this time? They were vague, undeter- 








minable. My love for Major@fivers remained the same, though he 
was another’s. I would have’ given worlds to expel the dangerous 
sentiment; but I felt it was only my judgment that demanded its 
dismissal. My heart clung to it and would not let it go. Was I 
jealous of Kate? Yes, bitterly jealous; but so secretly that my passion 
was almost unknown to myself. Do not consider such a condition of 
feeling impossible. ‘The heart, like the body, has its ignored diseases. 
They are almost always of a vital kind, and are only darkly guessed 
at, if at all. This passion of jealousy did not alter my feelings towards 
my sister. You have seen me caressing her, mourning our separation, 
aiming to merge my being into hers. I was earnest, very earnest, 
in all. 

I will not attempt to explain this enigma of my mind. There are 
periods of our lives which are conundrums of the subtlest kind. You 
have lived through such periods. Few have not. 

It is hard to give an opinion on the feelings of others; yet in recall- 
ing the love of Major Rivers and Kate, I think that there was as 
much sincerity in it as is usual in the passion, attenuated by the stretch 
between twenty and forty. Major Rivers was proud of Kate—not less 
proud of himself for his conquest of her. It gratified him to think 
that he had so easily won a pretty woman. His vanity, perhaps, 
might not have allowed him to assign other reasons for his rapid 
victory than such as his egotism suggested. He might not have 
thought upon the conditions of Kate’s life which made her feverish to 
be released. Ivy Lodge was indeed rapidly becoming the mausoleum 
of her fairest hopes, her most ideal aspirations. Major Rivers did not 
guess, because he did not care to believe, that my sister married him 
not more out of affection than out of eagerness to escape the horrible 
future of a living burial. 

But during the brief period of their engagement they were loving 
as lovers in a poem. Marriage is always idealised by expectation ; 
and our lovers made an idyll of each day that brought them nearer to 
the altar. If I tested love by the courtship, or by the conduct of the 
betrothal, I should pronounce these two to have been wondrously 
impassioned. 

Major Rivers did not remain longin London. But the day following 
his arrival there was brought to Ivy Lodge a box filled with presents. 
I shall never forget Kate’s look as she took out of a handsome morocco 
case one by one the necklace, the diamond earrings, and the bracelets 
it contained ; nor my own emotion, a feeling of mingled pain and 
pleasure, as I came across a box containing a bracelet for myself, and 
a small note begging my acceptance of it as a-symbol of goodwill, which 
no cynicism, epigram, or temper was to violate. 

The contents of the box made the whole of this episode of betrothal 
almost dreamlike to Kate. They consisted of a piquant bonnet of 
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the newest fashion, though what that fashion was I will not tell you, 
lest you should laugh—it is now so obsolete; two elegant fans, a tiny 
gold watch, some exquisite lace pocket-handkerchiefs, and many other 
things, the selection of a taste which with many ladies would have 
stood the possessor in lieu of all physical attractions, had he wanted 
them. There was nothing for my aunt. For George there was a 
revolver. 

The unpacking of this box—a process performed in the parlour— 
was made memorable to me by the very melancholy face of George, 
who stood at a respectful distance, directing his eyes alternately from 
my face to the various articles as they were rapturously drawn forth 
by Kate. He had congratulated her at first on the possession of so 
many fine things, but with a constrained effort that puzzled me. As 
she continued lifting them out, he relapsed into a silence which, to 
judge from the expression of his face, appeared sullen. The presenta- 
tion of the pistol had no effect. His constant glancing at me suggested 
at first that he was sympathising with the contrast I offered to Kate. 
My pride made me indignantly reject the supposititious pity ; for what 
I did not feel myself I had no wish to have others feel for me. As the 
box continued to unfold its contents he grew more fidgety. He 
worked uneasily upon his chair, and commenced swinging his left leg. 
Finally, with a shrill whistle, he hurried, with a disconcerted expression 
of face, from the room. I was the only one to notice the singularity 
of his manner, for my aunt, who sat sewing in an armchair, was too 
furtively engrossed in Kate’s movements to remark her son. So little, 
however, did his manners impress me, that no sooner had he left the 
room than the subject slipped from my mind. Once, some time after, 
I had occasion to recall his past conduct. I then understood his 
uneasiness, and appreciated an exhibition wholly illustrative of his 
sensitiveness. 

Major Rivers’ prodigulity was delightfully soothing to my pride. 
It was, so to speak, an assertion of my sister's and my dignity by a 
stranger in the teeth of one who had lost no opportunity to humble 
us. It told upon my aunt. She did not like it ; nor did she like his 
marked neglect of her. But the aggrandisement of the two girls, 
whom she had taught herself to treat and regard as helpless depen- 
dents, offended her more than the Major’s neglect. It was the more 
irritating, because it was an offence that was not to be resented. She 
sat rigid; her metallic eyes gleaming over her spectacles ; a look upon 
her face of frozen severity. But the inexhaustible box still continuing 
to yield, and the restraining presence of George being removed, she at 
length suffered her thoughts to find expression. 

“ It’s a poor game to start with,” she commenced, “ for husbands to 
be making presents to their wives in this fashion, A good cookery- 
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book with coloured pictures would be much more serviceable than ten 
times that box’s value.” 

Kate, with irritating nonchalance, continued admiring her presents 
without condescending a glance at my aunt. I thought it safest to 
make some rejoinder, so I said: 

“ But they are all serviceable gifts, and will prove useful some day.” 

“Useful! What use do you think could be niade of those pocket- 
handkerchiefs there? The wind from a fan would blow them into 
shreds.” 

“ Would it ?” exclaimed Kate, admiring them defiantly. 

“ Yes, it would!” retorted Aunt Emma. “ And those bracelets, and 
earrings—what is the use of them, pray, unless it is to keep one awake 
all night in terror of burglars? Im sorry they ever came into my 
house. If they get noised about Lorton we shall all be found dead 
in our beds one morning, with our throats cut.” 

Kate had now reached the bottom of the case. She commenced 
carefully to replace the contents; but she bestowed as much time in 
examining the gifts as she did in taking them out. 

“When J was married,” said my aunt, “Mr. Gordon thought a 
brooch with his likeness done in oils was quite enough to give his 
bride. I thought it quite enough too. It was looked upon as a very 
handsome present in those days. But women when they were married 
then used to think on something else besides what presents they would 
get. But save us! take away trifles from the girls of this age, and 
they’d have nothing to live on. They’re like swallows, that feed on 
insects.” 

Her spectacles took a glamour from her eyes, and she proceeded to 
stitch angrily. In a few moments she looked up again: 

“T wish Major Rivers had consulted me as to what presents he 
ought to have given. I would have made him out a list that would 
have saved his pocket and made you a better wife than ever those can. 
I think it’s downright sinful for a man to go and pervert a young 
girl's mind by filling it with such false notions as these glittering 
gewgaws suggest.” 

“T shall be none the worse for them,” said Kate, handling an ear- 
ring as she would an autumn rose, 

“That’s where it is! That’s how sin commences!” cried my aunt, 
welcoming the opposition that justified her bitterness. “The down- 
fall of people is certain who think that they never can be worse from 
whatever happens.” 

“T don’t understand you a bit, aunt,” said Kate. 

“T dare say not. Talking to you is like throwing corn on sand. 
It’s sheer waste, and no growth.” 

I noticed Kate’s hand begin to tremble. I attributed it to nervous- 
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ness; and though in no humour for a conflict with my aunt, resolved, 
if she persisted in her insolence, to turn upon her. Meanwhile Kate 
put the presents away rapidly. 

“T already see the working of Major Rivers’ unwise liberality,” 
continued my aunt, fixing her hard gaze on Kate’s face. ‘‘I see it in 
a growing pride, and obstinacy, and ingratitude. Yes,” she went on 
shrilly, “in ingratitude! Now that you want me no longer you defy 
me. That’s your mother all over. It used to be my brother's 
complaint that your mother .. .” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Kate, violently stamping her foot. “Not a 
word against my mother! She never wronged you ; if she did, you 
have avenged yourself ferociously on her children. Leave her alone.” 

My aunt turned white and then red: her very parting became 
dyed. For myself, I could only look upon my sister with admiring 
astonishment. My aunt began: some furious opening of a furious 
speech left her; but she was literally overawed by Kate, who, advan- 
cing towards her with a step that was almost menacing in its subdued 
passion, looked her into silence. 

“Aunt Emma,” she said, “you are a tyrant and a hypocrite! You 
are a tyrant, because you have never ceased to humiliate, to pain, to 
embitter the lives of the two helpless girls confided to your protection. 
You are a hypocrite, because you say prayers you do not feel, because 
you read a Bible you do not understand. You claim to be virtuous— 
you are wicked. You have made this house a hell by your temper. 
You would have driven many a girl into self-murder or the misery 
of vice to escape you. You have wrung tears of blood from my 
sister's heart and mine. Iam not ungrateful to you; for the only 
obligation you have imposed upon us both is to make us hate you. 
Read your prayers still; affect humility; study your tracts; talk 
your bitterness; live on in your virtue: I tell you this—that there 
is many an outcast woman, many a depraved, hopeless wretch, whose 
wickedness I would rather possess than all your virtue, all your sanc- 
timony put together !” 

She turned upon her heel, snatched the box from the table, and 
swept out of the room. 

I looked at Aunt Emma. She had fallen back in her chair. Her 
lips were white, her forehead was damp, her form quivered as if fever- 
stricken. She was awfully shocked. 

I did not know how to act, whether to leave the room or remain. 
A mingled feeling of pain and exultation filled my heart. I rejoiced 
at the recrimination ; I was pained at its intensity. It was the more 
intense because we three of us knew it to be the expression of the 
accumulating bitterness, disgust, dislike of years. It was the more 
intense, because it came from one whose nature was all gentleness. 
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I know not by what figure to illustrate it, how to convey to you the 
impression (fresh still as if of yesterday's happening) left upon me by 
my sister’s keen impassioned accents, her suspended arm, her flashing 
eyes, her form vibrating with the torrent of her abruptly-loosened 
wrath. 

I stood at the window statue-like. I watched my aunt. I knew 
not what to be prepared for; but I had made up my mind for a 
display of wildest passion. Judge of my surprise when, after some 
minutes’ petrified silence, she turned her ashen face towards me, and 
in a meek voice said, “ Maggie.” 

She had always called me “ Margaret.” But her tone surprised me 
more than her language. I went over to her. 

“ Well, aunt ?” 

“Go and tell your sister to come to me.” 

“Tt would be useless. She would not come.” 

She shuddered. 

“T have forgotten myself, Maggie,” she began tremulously. “I 
must have said something terrible to provoke her into such—such 
language.” 

“Tt is deserved, Aunt Emma. You have said many bitter things 
to her.” 

“Don’t you begin at me, Maggie,” she cried, piteously. “I could 
not bear it. You are not leaving me. I mean to be kind to you. I 
will make amends for my past conduct.” 

She was as cowed, humbled, terrified, as a growling dog suddenly 
and fiercely struck. 

“Make peace between Kate and me, dear,” she went on. “My 
conscience would worry me into the grave if she were to leave me 
hating me as she says she does. She does not hate. It was passion 
that made her say it. I will kiss her. Call her to me.” 

“It is useless. I know her temper. If there is to be peace it 
cannot be attempted yet. She must have time to cool.” 

“You will not tell George of what has happened,” she almost 
moaned. “If he should attack me”— she paused. 

“T will say nothing about it. Kate will soon be removed from 
you, and there will be an end of a part at least of your long 
trouble.” 

“T will try end afford a wedding-breakfast for her. Tell her s0, 
Maggie. I will ask a few friends. She shall be married as you both 
wish.” 

I could have laughed angrily at the woman’s cowardice. But there 
was something abject enough in it to keep me grave. 

“ Will you tell her this?” she asked. 

“No. She would not accept a favour from you for the wealth of 
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an empire. Nor would I permit her. Could you expect other- 
wise ?” 

She rose from her chair, and commenced pacing the room with 
nervous, sliding steps. I did not wish to prolong my conversation 
with her. Her cowardice filled me with a scorn which I felt I could 
not much longer dissemble. The blow had been obviously enough 
for her; and I had no wish to follow it with another. I therefore 
went towards the door. As I opened it she said: 

“One word, Margaret. Promise me you will not speak of this 
scene to George.” 

“T have already promised you.” 

Saying which I passed out. 


Cuapter YI. 


Tue scene I had just witnessed sent me into a moralising mood, of 
which the predominant reflection was: “ What imbeciles we have been 
not to have discovered the secret of Aunt Emma’s cowardice before ! 
Defiance was our weapon—uncompromising, thirsty defiance.” Now 
that the moral was pointed, I apprehended it, of course, quickly enough. 
I had been shown the way, and wondered that I had never before hit 


on it. It was like Johnson’s definition of wit. 

I found Kate cool and collected, turning over her presents with 
much composure. We talked over what had happened. I told her 
how cowed Aunt Emma was, and she laughed loudly. But would the 
woman, after Kate was married, turn all her passion on me? This 
was Kate’s fear. But I reassured her on this point. A weapon had 
been put into my hand, and I had been shown how to use it. More- 
over, [ had made up my mind to leave Ivy Lodge so soon as the 
smallest opportunity of doing so presented itself. 

We then consulted upon the line of conduct to be pursued by Kate. 
She had beaten her aunt, it was true; but her aunt was still the 
mistress of Ivy Lodge. Until her marriage, Kate would have to par- 
take of such accommodation as was offered her by the house; and her 
acceptance of it, after the scene with Aunt Emma, made the situa- 
tion one of painful delicacy. Yet it was quite certain that Kate would 
have to remain where she was until the day of her marriage. 

All that could ,be done, so far as I could see, was for Kate to keep 
as much away from her aunt as was possible. They would meet at 
meal and prayer-time; but that was all. When they encountered 
each other, Kate’s taciturnity would keep my aunt in mind of her 
niece’s victory. During the short time that remained for them to be 
together, Aunt Emma would not probably care to renew hostilities, 
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I told Kate that she was the victor, and that by playing her 
cards cleverly she might sustain her superiority, and keep matters 
smooth to the period of her sojourn. It turned out as I anticipated. 
My aunt, once fairly cowed, suffered her silence to serve as her recog- 
nition of Kate’s supremacy. . Provoking no remarks from my sister, 
she received none. Her manners were frigidly polite, no more nor less. 

Towards myself, however, I noticed a change. She was kinder, or 
rather, less peevish. She suffered me to make observations without 
bursting forth into offensive similes or angry and inconsistent contra- 
dictions. I partly attributed this change to Kate’s conquest over her ; 
but [ could not make up my mind to believe that it was wholly effected 
by that cause. Some influence was at work, I mysteriously guessed— 
something besides her compunctious visitings of remorse. 

The month glided away rapidly. My time was actively employed. 
I helped Kate and her dressmaker in their labours ; I accompanied my 
sister into the town, to aid her in many minor purchases easily guessed 
at. Activity made the time seem short ; it was a break in the monotony. 
Hitherto the days had glided away without a single landmark, without 
a quickening instance to make dates of them from which to compute. 
Now every night left us eager for the morrow. 

Our numerous tasks were prolonged through the incessant absence 
of Kate, who, it may be needless to say, was constantly out with 
Major Rivers. She was a brisk needlewoman, and it made all the 
difference in the world when the three of us sat down to one of the 
many endless jobs involved in the preparations for a wedding. 

The constant intercourse of the affiancés would probably have been 
strongly objected to by my aunt, had she not received her coup de grace. 
T have told you that she was a disciplinarian ; I referred then only to 
her domestic affairs. But in matters of love she was one of those 
precisionists for whom a name has yet to be invented. I had often 
heard her sermonise on the subject of girls and men, and knew her 
opinions. Lorton had its flirts, like any other town or village; and 
every flirt who came within the ken of my aunt was converted into a 
peg upon which she made Dan Cupid hang himself. If she could 
only fairly succeed in convicting a girl of love, there was hardly an 
action of hers that she would not argue into an impropriety more or 
less gross. If a woman looked at a man, she was convicted at once of 
monkey-worship, and in my aunt’s opinion ought, as a pagan, to be 
brought under the notice of the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
The men fared worse; they only dazzled to destroy, thought our 
amiable relative, as the flame lives by consuming the wick. Or, there 
were two sorts of men, tailors and rogues; the tailors cheated the 
women, and the rogues cheated the tailors (a tailor was a title she 
applied to every man whom she thought too well dressed). 
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Kate’s triumph, however, forced this virtuous woman to keep her 
views to herself. If she gave vent to them, it was certainly not in our 
hearing. The sense of having exacted her liberty imparted a keen 
relish to Kate’s pleasure of freedom, and her pleasures were sweet 
as if they had been stolen, She reminded me of a girl who, having 
left school, introduces to her old mistress—some prim, starched, scho- 
lastic maiden of fifty—the roguishly demure young man to whom she 
is engaged to be married. 

As the time of the marriage crept near I became less reconciled to 
Kate's departure. I felt that the bitter sense of dependence would, in 
my loneliness, almost craze me; yet I shuddered as I reflected on my 
helplessness. Your dependence, when shared by another, is less in- 
sufferable than when you are alone in your poverty. Like the fish in 
the fable, the companionship of distress makes suffering easy. Your 
selfishness divides your woe. 

My judgment was not to be cheated by my emotions. I was sincerely 
glad at Kate’s fortune, in spite of my love that had been slain by her 
luck; but I knew that when she should be gone my sense of depend- 
ence, which had been lightened by her participation, would concentrate 
in all its undivided fullness in my heart. “I then shall be wretched 
indeed,” I thought; “and shall not want Aunt Emma’s sarcasm, or her 
silence—which was more bitter in its implications—to force me from 
her home, and trust myself, helpless, inexperienced, friendless as I am, 
to the mercy of the world.” 

But the inexorable time crept on. Kate awaited the day with the 
eagerness of a prisoner who lives in the coming moment of deliverance. 
I marked her improving health: her eye lighted with a brighter life, 
her cheeks tinted with the faint pure glow of her rosy joy, like a 
flower irradiated by the morning sun. 

I sometimes thought her selfish not to heed me more than she did. 
I forgot that the joy that is born of love is the symbol of selfishness. 
The dewdrop will miniature the whole moon. So selfish is the heart, 
it will not satisfy itself with the light, but buries in its depths the 
image of the object whence the light proceeds. What types of avarice 
are such mirrorings ! 

She had often recurred to the subject of my living with her when 
she was married ; but each request only made my refusal more emphatic. 
I knew my heart. Her invitation seemed to strike me like a presenti- 
ment. I cherished my peace; I cherished my sister’s. I could not, 
dared not, tell her my thoughts, but they made a distinct terror for 
me. Better, I thought, far better, dependence, misery, death itself, 
than an existence side by side with one who was not mine, but in the 
pressure of whose hand came the thrill that left me nerveless, in the 
glances of whose eyes shone the light that made me tremble. 
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I write not for you, O marble-hearted woman, smiling at my pas- 
sion! But I envy your smiles. It is something, it is everything, in 
this world of blooming flowers and of broken hearts, to be born with- 
out instincts which grow mad in the light of love like men in the 
light of the moon. Give me your dispassionate nature! Give me 
your heart in which love can make no music, misery no madness! 
Give me the innocence of your immobility! I should then be sur- 
rounded with a blank—without a past to weep over, without a future 
to dread. I want no joys! for joys fill the past with fallen rose-leaves 
whose breath is full of the bitterness of death and the melancholy of 
decay. I envy your marble heart; for with nothing to regret and 
nothing to hope for life would be endurable! 

The evening of the day preceding Kate’s marriage, I remember, was 
cold and bitter. 

“Tf I were superstitious,” she said, as she looked upon the black sky, 
“T should accept this as a bad omen. I wish the moon would 
shine; but it is lost beneath a broad cloud. Hark how the wind 
groans !” 

“Tf it is groaning outside, it is laughing at you up the chimney,” I 
answered. 

She returned to her seat at the fire, and looked upon it with a sin- 
gularly pensive expression. 

How well I remember the scene! A clear fire burnt in the large 
grate in her bedroom. The dressmaker had been busy up to eight 
o'clock, and had only just left us; Kate’s wedding-dress lay on the bed, 
the bonnet by its side; two new trunks filled to the top, with lids 
agape, crowded the room. At times the hoarse blast discharged hail- 
stones against the windows; the fire hissed at them as they rattled 
down the chimney. ‘The hearthrug was covered with cuttings from 
the dresses—pieces of tape, bits of cotton, and shreds of linen. I was 
putting some finishing stitches in a warm jacket of mine in which I 
intended to appear at church, and sewed rapidly, my fingers sympa- 
thising with my eager thoughts. 

Presently Kate rose, and, throwing her arms round me, burst into 
tears. 

“ Kate,” I exclaimed, “it is not fair in you to cry. You are going 
to one you love; I am losing one I love. Do not unnerve me. My 
heart is fuller than yours.” 

“Oh, Maggie! I can’t help crying. Such a sad feeling came over 
me. I feel so depressed, darling.” 

“Depressed! Nonsense, Kate. You are mistaking happiness for 
sadness. It is the meeting of the extremes.” - 

“T am not thinking of myself,” she said, shaking her head ; “I am 
thinking of you.” 
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I watched her in silence. I thought I knew what she was going 
to say. 

“ Maggie,” she said, “I do not think there will be much happiness 
for either of us in this life.” 

“This bitter night has dispirited you. Come, think what a bad 
compliment you pay your husband by allowing yourself to feel dejected 
at such a moment.” 

“My husband!” She slightly started, and whispered the word 
over several times. ‘ Yes,” she said, resuming her seat, “it is a poor 
token of love, this depression. But I do love him—much, very much. 
Maggie, I think I shall die young.” 

A shudder passed over me. It was not at this threat—the threat 
of every sentimental girl, including myself, in the universe ; it was 
the way in which she said it. ‘The sadness in her voice made the 
remark fall like a prophecy. 

“You know nothing about it, Kate. It is pretty nearly as wicked, 
in my opinion, to predict one’s death as to take one’s life. We are in 
the hands of a loving Father. To anticipate our ends is a kind ot 
mockery of His ordinations.” 

“Tt is not the feeling about myself that makes me sad; it is you, 
Maggie. But my forebodings are stupid. You laugh at them.” 

The wind wailed outside. My feelings took its tone. I gave way 
to my thoughts. 

“T am prepared for everything—for death itself,’ I cried. “I care 
not when death comes. You may die young, but I shall die before 
* you. Yes, we have both been wretched—unutterably wretched ; but 
the end of your grief has come for you. You go forth now into sun- 
shine; I remain in the gloom. Pray God I may die soon, and in the 
silence of the grave be at peace with the heart that now torments 


” 


eer 

I burst into tears. I remember the agony of those tears. My eyes 
were not easily seduced into this weakness, and when I wept my 
cheeks seemed to be rutted with molten metal. 

Just ther a tap came at the door, and Aunt Emma entered. Her 
visit to Kate’s room was unusual. She stood in the doorway glancing 
from Kate to me before she entered. Then she came over to me. 

“What ails you?” she asked. “This is no time for crying. You 
ought to make your sister cheerful; if she’s cheerful, keep her so.” 

Unusual benignity! I dried my eyes, and looked up. 

“ Aunt Emma,” said Kate, “I’m glad you have come. This is my 
last night here. I meant to speak to you after supper, but I can do 
so now.” 

I glanced at Kate. I should have felt surprised had I been able to 
have had my cry out. As it was, awkward sobs still choked and 
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shook me. I was not in a fit state to experience any other emotion 
than grief. 


“Before you begin,” said my aunt, “perhaps you will hear what I 
have come all the way upstairs to say ?” 

This was her usual speech, but she had infused into it by no means 
her usual expression. If you can conceive a snappish language to be 
uttered in a polite cadence, you will have Aunt Emma’s delivery 
before you. 

“T’ve come,” she continued, looking hard at the fire, “to set both 
your minds at rest. Of course you're sorry to leave each other. 
That’s only natural. Cats will feel the same when their kittens are 
taken from them. But what makes your parting harder is your 
thoughts of me. You” (addressing herself to me) “ grieve to be left 
alone with an old bad-tempered woman. You” (turning to Kate) “are 
upset at the thoughts that your sister should still be made a victim of 
by your hard-hearted aunt. Now, what I’ve come to say is this: that 
Tve made up my mind, under God's providence, to get the better of 
my temper, and, when I feel an angry sentence rising, to swallow it 
down.” 


Kate, with her usual impulsiveness, rewarded the expression of this 
heroic determination with a kiss. 

“Oh, aunt,” she exclaimed, “ you make me feel so happy by what 
you've said! This is the very subject I meant to talk to you about. 
Look how lonely Maggie will be without me; and if ske is not treated 
kindly—if she is made to feel her dependence...” A burst of 
tears cut her short. 

“'There’s no use in crying,” said my aunt; “tears mean very little. 
Nothing dries sooner than water, nor leaves less traces.” 

Looking up, and forcing a smile through her tears, Kate said : 

“Tam not crying for grief now, aunt. lam much happier since 
you have told me you mean to be kind to Maggie.” 

“She must let me be kind to her,” said my aunt. “If she'll only 
grow ashamed of some of her crotchets, she’ll make me ashamed of 
mine. ‘There's a deal in example, especially where the temper is 
concerned.” 

IT had succeeded in subduing my sobs, and now ventured to speak : 

“T don’t know what crotchets I have that are objectionable, aunt ; 
but Ill do my best to please you whilst I am with you. I am de- 
pendent on you, and must discharge the debt as I best can; but I 
shall not be with you long.” 

“Do you mean to live with your sister ?” asked my aunt, 

No,” I answered, quickly. 

“T wish she would,” said Kate. 

“JT shall become a governess,” I exclaimed. 
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“A what?” ejaculated Aunt Emma. 

“A governess. I can sew; I know French and music, and have 
assurance enough to seem very clever.” 

My aunt remained silent ; I fancied her silence meant contempt. 

“T had rather,” I continued, “do anything than live on in this 
wretched state of dependence.” 

“What’s put the notion of governess into your head? Novel- 
reading, I suppose. But you must have done with this sort of non- 
sense. If you’re too proud to eat my bread, I know you'll be too 
proud to drink ‘the gall you'll get along with bitterer bread as a 
governess. However, I’ve had my say. I’ve told you my determi- 
nation : I mean to pray for a better temper, and an old woman like 
me can’t say more than that.” 

Whenever my aunt was seized with a fit of virtuous resolutions 
she invariably called herself an old woman. But it would have needed 
the courage of a very brave person to have dared to call her old, even 
in the paroxysms of her virtue. 

Rising, she added: “Come now to supper ; it'll be ready in ten 
minutes. I’ve ordered a fowl expressly for you, Kate, being your last 
night with your bad-tempered aunt. If you let the gravy cool it 
won’t be worth looking at.” 

“We shall be with you in a moment, aunt,” said Kate. 

Aunt Emma left the room. I threw my arms around my sister, 
and we were locked in a close embrace. I felt her tears upon my 
neck; my heart violently throbbed against her breast. The past 
encircled us: the joys, the dreams, the hopes, the prattlings of our 
childhood, of our maidenhood, rushed upon our hearts. We felt the 
bitterness of separation; our orphaned hearts felt doubly orphaned. 
I dared not look into her eyes: I knew I should read there a spell of 
sisterhood made doubly potent by the long road of loneliness and 
sorrow we had trodden hand-in-hand. I dared not trust my lips to 
speak the deep blessing upon her that filled my heart, as if it had 
been breathed there by the present spirit of my mother; for I knew 
that my grief would issue with my voice, that the torrent that made 
me pulsate with its power would rush from me with a despairing 
outery, and that I should be helpless to subdue it. 

So we stood, the silence broken only by our sobs. 


Cuarter VII. 


Reaver! I must ask you to let me dismiss eight months from this 
period of my life. Yes! these months, which you may have thought 
would haye been pregnant with the seeds of my destiny, rolled unevent- 
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fully away. Iwas without courage. I was for ever meditating a change 
of life: determining to advertise for a governess’s place, yet remaining 
inert. Like a child that dared not enter a room fall of company, I 
peeped hesitatingly out from the shelter of my aunt’s door at the 
world, desiring but lingering, hoping but fearing—venturesome at one 
moment, recoiling the next. 

Was it cowardice in me that I did not go forth and commence the 
struggle for independence ? Had I lived in that coming age when 
the avenues of life will be thrown open to women, when the chances 
of success will be equalised by a concurrent recognition of women’s 
capacities and women’s needs, I might have made this page a glorious 
one for me, as the record of the notable embarkation of a weak woman 
on a tossing sea in search of havens sunk beyond the horizon. But 
my spirit fluttered against the bars which circumscribe a woman’s life. 
There were holes for escape ; but how small! Think of the plumage to 
be lost by squeezing through such narrow apertures ! 

My talk of becoming a governess was always rather a boast than a 
determination. I cheated my chafing spirit by the promise of a ven- 
ture I knewI should never attempt. And having put aside the notion 
of becoming a governess, what other determination was there left for 
me to resolve on? I could become a servant, a governess, or a wife! 
Such were the opportunities life had to offer me. I remained where I 
was. 

I heard from Kate occasionally. She had written frequently at first : 
now from Paris, now from Strasbourg, now from Florence and Rome. 
Then her letters fell off. I missed them much, for they came upon me 
like gleams of light, and filled my nerveless life with pleasurable quick- 
enings. Her protracted stay abroad did not surprise me. I knew her 
passion for travelling ; 1 comprehended her husband’s love, and guessed 
how her coaxing would prevail. 

The last time I had heard from her she was at Rome. In that 
letter she complained of having been ill, but reassured me by an 
account of her improving health. It was not difficult to frame a 
theory to account for the lengthening intervals between her letters. 
There was the fatigue of travelling. Its excitements engrossed her. 
From her mind's eye the vision of the past was slowly fading ; and 
something of the mist of forgetfulness was enveloping me. Even in 
that inexperienced epoch of my days I knew enough of human nature 
to guess that when new associations filled the heart old associations 
were discharged. 

How did Aunt Emma behave to me all this time? In the answer 
to this question you will find a real excuse for my cowardice. 

She was kind! Starting with a certain uniformity of conduct 
towards me which was amiability itself, compared to her previous 
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{reatment, she gradually grew more good-natured; coveted my 
society ; persisted in taking walks with me; abandoned her old offen- 
sive mannerism. She made me read to her, commended my conduct, 
talked of herself as an old woman whose irritability was harmless and 
meaningless. I lived in a perpetual sense of surprise. I could not 
account for the change. But one day I guessed the truth. 

It was an afternoon towards the end of July. I had been writing 
a long letter to Kate, and the task had fatigued me. Her last letter, 
dated as I have told you, had reached me about five days before. The 
weather was oppressively warm. The sun baked the walls of Ivy 
Lodge, and the open windows admitted a breath like the sirocco’s. 

I went into the garden. There was a shady nook at the end of the 
grounds, the small arbour in which Kate and her husband and I had 
sat after the momentous interview with Aunt Emma. I carried a 
book with me, and proceeded to ensconce myself in the ambush of the 
heavy cool foliage. Ten minutes passed away: and then I heard 
steps coming down the gravel walk. I looked and saw George. He 
came direct to the arbour. 

Since you saw him last there had been but a slight alteration in 
him. He had grown a shade more robust-looking, but his quiet 
manners, his amiability, the gentleness that slept in the serene blue of 
his eyes, were always the same. During the last month, however, I 
had noticed in him a peculiarly subdued air. He seemed depressed. 
I had surprised him in many a furtive glance at me: and each glance 
left me puzzling over its expression. I had a woman’s curiosity, and 
would have given something to divine his secret. A secret he cer- 
tainly had, and this secret was depressing him. Sometimes I thought 
that this was the commencement of a rebellion against his home-life. 
Some dream, some romance, I believed, had quickened his soul into 
eager aspirations. The world was all before him: he was choosing, 
and his deliberation gave him the reflectiveness which I mistook for 
melancholy. He might have guessed perhaps my own feelings; my 
own eagerness to commence the world; my sense of helplessness, 
which filled me with reluctance. Thus I endeavoured to account for 
what I could not understand ; attributing his glances to a sympathy 
with my own unexpressed trouble, which in a measure resembled 
his. 

He came along with an undoubting step; faltered a moment at the 
entrance of the arbour, then entered. 

“ T saw you stcal out of the house and make for this place,” he said, 
“T am dull and want to stay with you. May 1?” 

“Of course you may,” I answered, closing the book; “but what 
makes you feel dull?” 

“A good many things.” 
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“T have noticed your dullness. Little escapes me. You have been 
wretched for a whole month. Are you in love?” 

He turned slowly round and looked me full in the face. A sort of 
startled brilliance filled his eyes. ‘“ Who told you I was in love ?” 

“ My suspicions.” 

* Who am I in love with?” 

I answered, with the bluntness of sterling ignorance: 

“T have not the faintest notion.” 

He removed his eyes from my face and commenced swinging his left 
leg like a shy boy. 

‘But I don’t believe you are in love,” I resumed; “although when 
you see a person thoughtful without any particular reason for melan- 
choly, love is the most natural construction to put upon his moodiness, 
But I think I know what troubles you. You are getting very, very 
tired of Lorton and want to be off.” 

“Right. That is your complaint too.” 

“Tt has been. I don’t say it isn’t now. But it is a complaint that 
wouldn’t give me much trouble if I were a man.” 

“ Of course not; with your spirit you’d rush upon the world like a 
brave soldier on a breach. Your helplessness chafes you by keeping 
you quiet,” 

I nodded. 

“Supposing you were to meet with a man who had all your spirit, all 
your eagerness to get out of this well of a country place. Would you 
marry him if he were to propose ?” 

“ Not if I didn’t love him.” 

« But even if you didn’t love him—if you only déked him—wouldn’t 
you, rather than remain in this grave, take his proffered hand and go 
out with him into the sunshine and into life ?” 

“JT would not marry a man that I liked only. If I liked him, the 
feeling of friendship would be enough to prevent me from robbing him 
and me of our chances of loving.” 

«But love might follow with you. If he proposed it would be a 
sign that he loved. There would be love on one side anyhow, to 
commence with. Hs love would soon fan your liking for him into a 
deeper feeling.” 

“George, our hearts acknowledge no standard of theories. The 
best probabilities are made foolishness itself when it comes to the 
point. I hate talking of what I might do. What do I know of 
myself ?” 

“ Maggie,” he said abruptly, “I am going to leave England.” 

You?” I exclaimed, with astonishment. 

“Yes, I am going out asa farmer to New Zealand.” 

“Your mother will never let you go,” I said. 
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“She will. She must. You don’t think I mean to remain an 
ignoble pauper all my life ?” 

“But why do you want to leave England? Surely there are lucra- 
tive employments enough to be procured in London, without breaking 
your back over the soil of a remote world.” 

‘What appointments? Iam too old for the Civil Service; I am 
too restless for the City; I am too virtuous for the Law. What are 
my chances in this country, who am without money, interest, or 
ability *” 

“But why leave England?” I pleaded. 

“Do you mind my going?” he asked, looking around at me again. 

“T should be sorry to part with you, George,’ I said, catching a 
glimpse of the truth by the help of the emphasised you. ‘I should 
miss you much—yery much. I should be robbed of my only friend. 
Think of Ivy Lodge without you! ‘The breaking-up of associations is 
horrible—not to those who go, because they create new ones; but to 
those who remain.” 

As I spoke I felt his arm encircle my waist. I was drawn close to 
him by a strong but trembling pressure. I felt his breath upon my 
cheeks, and heard his words in my ear: 

“ Maggie, darling, will you be my wife ?” 

I started—broke from his embrace. A feeling of anguish filled my 
heart ; I felt it dilating my eyes as I looked into his. It was the pain 
of not loving him; it was the anguish of having to tell this gentle 
loving companion, friend, brother of mine, that I did not love him. 
But the surprise, made an agony by the emotions that shaped it, 
passed. I became firm. 

“George,” I exclaimed, “not another word. If you love me—spare 
me !” 

He read my feelings in my voice, in my face. But love made him 
pitiless. He would accept no confirmation but that which would be 
torn from my heart. 

“You do not love me, Maggie ?” 

“Yes, George, yes—as a friend, a brother.” 

He clasped his hand upon his knee tightly. There came a long 
pause; then he commenced to speak slowly : 

“Maggie, I have never dared to tell you my love before, though I 
have loved you for a long long time. I always dreaded that you did 
not love me. I dreaded it because I saw that you never guessed that 
you were loved by me. I tried to subdue, kill, my feelings; I could 
not. You have noticed my depression; it was my love, Maggie. I 
have told it you now. Oh, why were you unprepared ?—or rather, why 
did I not let you see its existence before, that it might have dawned its 
own light upon your heart, and found you ready when the hour came ?” 
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He paused. I bit my lips to keep my eyes from filling. 

“ My love for you, Maggie, is no common love. I have thought you 
made for me. I can sympathise with you wholly—wholly. Your 
words, your manners, quaint to others, are not quaint to me, but 
reveal a nature which J can understand. Your face is my dream— 
your pale face, your sad face, made sweet to me by the pallor with 
which your hard life has overlaid it. I can comprehend your moods. 
Your love of solitude, your passionate dreams, your quaint fancies, are 
all interpreted by me into an ideal life, sad, serene, like the eyes of a 
saint. 1 did not hope to find that you loved me. What is there in 
me to awaken love? But I thought you would let me lead you from 
this dull life. I thought you would let me take you away with me as 
my wife. You would learn to love me, Maggie; for my love is so great 
for you that when your heart came to understand it, it would return 
it.” 

The silent tears were now trickling down my face. But as he 
paused and turned his eyes full of sad inquiry upon me, I shook my 
head, and laying my hand upon his arm, burst tremulously forth : 

“Tam not what you think me, George. Your imagination has lifted 
me to a height to which I do not belong—from which I should fall 
when you came to know me better. George, Ido love you. After my 
sister I love you better than anybody in the world. But my love is 
not that of a lover. And think how I should burden you if I were 
to become your wife. You, who go in quest of fortune, who leave your 
home to dare whatever perils the world has to confront you with, would 
feel a wife an intolerable chain upon your feet. She would impede 
you—retard you—she would weaken your energies. . . .” 

He stopped me with a strong gesture of dissent. 

« Yes,” he exclaimed, “‘ this would be true of any other woman: but 
not of you—not of you. When I grew weary, the determination in 
your eyes would stimulate me; when I was sad you would be near 
me to comfort me. O Maggie! my dream is broken! the hope of my 
life is gone !” 

He buried his face in his hands, and a sob sent a shudder through 
his whole frame. For a moment my feelings underwent a change. I 
felt that I was casting away a priceless gem. I felt that I was making 
bankrupt a noble heart. LI thought of my own helpless position: of 
this support of a brave, a true, a strong love, offered me. I saw him 
in his attitude of misery. But suddenly the thought of Major Rivers 
arose. I trembled, | sighed like one about to faint. I grew dizzy. 
A film came over my sight. An unutterable emotion shook me. 
I leaned against the back of the seat for support, and closed my 
eyes. 

I felt the touch of a hand upon my hand: the pressure of lips 
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on mine. I looked up. George was standing before me. A solemn 
expression was upon his face, and a sad light filled his eyes. ‘“ Maggie” 
he said, “I have stolen that kiss—the first, the last. You are not 
angry with me? My dream is over. You do not love me—it is enough ; 
it is mockery to hope for another answer. It would be unmanly to 
attempt to wrest it from you. Let what has happened be no trouble 
to you; whatever fate may have in store for you, you will always be 
what you are now in my eyes.” 

And with these words ringing in my ears he left me. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Ere a month had passed since the occurrence of the above episode in 
my life, George was on his way to New Zealand. It was not difficult 
for me to understand the cause of my aunt’s improving conduct towards 
me. Her son had exacted it from her, and his was the only influence 
to which she yielded. Not a word ever escaped her lips as to his wish 
to make me his wife. I was very anxious at first to know whether 
she was acquainted with the secret; but I soon found out that she 
was not. 

I lack the power to depict the scene that took place between the 
mother and son when his determination was announced to her. How 
she endured his departure, how her grief at times crazed her and made 
George falter in his intention, a weightier pen than mine might well 
fail to portray. The bereavement—it was substantially death, for they 
never met again—added a dozen years to her life and plunged her into 
immature dotage. I have often wondered how George could so 
resolutely have left. The mother’s grief might have obstructed or 
defeated a fiercer determination. But do not let me forget the 
formidable incitement of the necessity of independence, made severer 
yet by the pride that followed his miscarried love. 

I saw after the first great pang of separation was over how my 
aunt struggled to console herself. She was not without a certain 
philosophy, almost Scotch in the resoluteness of its provisions; and a 
lesser trouble might have yielded to it. But there are periods of grief 
when philosophy becomes irony. In all her reflections, the mother 
incessantly broke through. So that life indeed was now made for her 
a vale of tears. 

It is misery that teaches mercy. Broken by her own grief, her 
conduct towards me became more tender. 

She tried to make me promise that I would not leave her. I resisted 
her appeals ; I would not promise. She called herself a miserable old 


woman. She was abandoned, neglected, hated, she said. If I left her 
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what was to become of her? She told me, moreover, that George ere 
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his departure had exacted from her a solemn promise that on no con- 
sideration was she to allow me to leave her roof, unless a place of 
security and comfort should offer ; and her answer had been that 
henceforth I should be cherished as a daughter. Without guessing 
that George loved me, she clung to me because she knew that his 
liking for me was strong and decided. I was the one whom he had 
always more particularly protected from her epigrammatic remarks. I 
was the one whom he had always selected as a companion in his 
excursions. In her eyes therefore I took a deep significance; 1 was 
sanctified by his liking. In her sight I was blessed, as is a relic of one 
that has departed in the eyes of a faithful mourner. With me too, she 
could talk for hours of her absent son. 

I had been, nevertheless, seriously meditating a governess’s place for 
some time. My determination had been renewed from the date of 
George’s departure. When his influence was gone I dreaded a 
recurrence of his mother’s conduct towards me. But being deceived 
in my conjectures my resolution again subsided. I relinquished the 
intention of leaving Ivy Lodge. Nothing could be plainer than that 
my aunt clung to me with a species of forlorn passion. I pitied her; I 
pitied the old woman left lonely and miserable, like one that is wrecked 
on an island surrounded by a comfortless sea on which the sun is slowly 
going down. 

I remained with her. Attribute my determination to what you will ; 
think it, if you like, the result of a nervous dread of facing the unknown 
world outlying Lorton ; ascribe it to a timidity that kept me faithful, 
not to my relative but to her house, which at least afforded me shelter, 
and in which I might now hope for peace. Yes—selfishness, cowardice, 
helped me to make up my mind: and yet I should be unjust to my 
heart if I refused to remember that underlying all my other feelings 
was a sentiment of deep pity for my aunt, and an honest wish to 
minister to her wants—mental wants created by the vacancy in her 
heart—that I might discharge the debt I owed her of having fed 
and clothed me from my babyhood. 

Meanwhile, where was Kate ?—what was she doing? I knew not. 
‘Ten weeks had elapsed since the receipt of her last letter. I was 
pained at the neglect, not alarmed at the silence. And though this 
silence continued I did not forebode. With Major Rivers I could 
associate no images but those of peace and love. My heart had refined 
him and his sorroundings into an idealism beyond the taint of human 
afiairs. Death, pain, decay, found no footing in my thoughts of 
him; and I extended this creed to Kate, glorified in my sight by 
his presence. Laugh if you will; but remember I was country-bred, 

with eyes which saw all things that had not entered into my ex- 
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perience glistening with a glamour of romance. 
yet twenty. 

But selfishness I knew. I had watched it in others, hated it in 
myself. It was the groundwork of that flimsy fabric of my con- 
struction which I had misnamed “human nature.” I attributed it 
remorselessly to Kate. I thought that her silence was owing to her 
happiness. She was too much in love to think of me. The voluptuous 
life of a Southern world, the articulated lovelight of her husband’s 
eyes, had passed over her heart like the breath over a mirror and had 
dimmed it. From it had passed the life at Ivy Lodge—from it the 
palefaced sister. 

“It would have happened as I said,” I cried, with almost cynical 
exultation at finding a misanthropical conjecture realised, “had I 
consented to live with her. She would have wearied of me—found me 
an intruder, and by perceptible toleration have taught me that 
dependence becomes more extravagantly bitter in proportion as we 
think we can claim it as a right.” 

But this hateful bitterness of mine was soon to be changed into 
despair. What an agony of remorse seizes me as I write, as I recall 
the cruelty of these passing sentiments towards my sister! 

One morning a letter deeply edged with black was placed in my 
hand. I knew the handwriting at once. It was Major Rivers’s. It 
bore the Paris postmark. I hesitated before I opened it. My dread 
was the greater because I stood on the edge of a precipice of whose 
existence I had wandered on in ignorance. I tore the envelope; 
glanced at the enclosure; and read that Kate was dead. 

I read and doubted; nor could I prevail upon myself to believe 
until I had read the letter many times. It seemed incredible—impos- 
sible. I was stunned. I stared with vacant eye at the written lines, 
and went on mechanically reading; but no meaning took shape from 
what my eyes rested upon. 

The letter was brief—brief as a sob, and as full of misery. The 
writer spoke of himself as heartbroken. Kate had died at Rome, 
giving birth toa boy. Her health would not allow her to return to 
England for her confinement. _He—the writer—had been too pros- 
trated to send me the news before. He was on his way home, and 
would be in London in a few days. 

I sat for a long time tearless. I was too stunned to feel acutely 
yet. I could only think like one who is horribly startled. Presently 
dim conceptions of the reality floated upwards. They became stronger 
and stronger until they ended in an agony. 

How was it I could not weep? How was it that these eyes re- 
mained stony, these lips tight? I prayed for tears, for there was a 
roaring in my head like the rushing of waters. 
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Suddenly my aunt entered the room. She came in with an expres- 
sion of terror. She had heard of my having received a black-edged 
letter, and the thoughts of the mother flew to her son. Seeing my 
frozen attitude, my dilated eyes, my pale closed lips, she uttered a 
scream and snatched the letter from my hand. She read it. Her 
face relaxed her first expression, and took another—full of pain, but 
without the agony in it of the first. 

“Good God!” she ejaculated, tossed up her hands, and burst into 
tears. 

Her sobs made me shudder at first. I was incapable of compre- 
hending her sorrow, for I could not understand my own. But she 
turned her face towards me; the plentiful tears coursed down her 
cheeks, the spectacle burst the iron-like bonds that compassed my 
heart. I fell with my head upon the table, and hiding my face in 
my arm, wept, as I have only wept once since. 

My anguish was unutterable. My sobs shook me from head to foot. 
I trembled to them like a vessel trembles to the blows of hurling 
waves. My aunt endeavoured to comfort me. Her voice fell harshly. 
I raised my head, flung back my hair, and with my face buried in my 
hands glided to my bedroom. 

Dead! What a change! It was the change that struck me aed 
The rapidity of it |_the unexpectedness of it! Dead, in the eye of 
that morning of joy which had dawned upon her after so long and 
bleak a night! The train of the vanished days swept past me mourn- 
fully ; spectre-like, I mused with the apathy that follows temporarily the 
explosion of unspeakable grief. Memory restored her to me with 
awful vividness. I beheld her, the little child, leaping hand-in-hand 
with me; I heard her lisping laughter—saw the humid gladness in her 
young eyes. I beheld her meditative beneath the inexorable dominion 
of my aunt, with fallen merriment, with whispering accents. I beheld 
her budding in the beauty of womanhood: girlish in her maturity, 
but sad, spiritless, yearning for a new life. I beheld her as she wept 
upon my neck on the evening before her marriage. I heard her 
whispering of the graves of her parents; her parting kisses—her 
clinging kisses—vwere still moist on my lips. . . . 

O sister! Gone in the moment when life was fairest with promise ! 
Dead in the very shadow of that triumphal arch which love had 
raised for thee! Dead with the roses about thee! Dead with the light 
of a royal dawn upon thy clay-cold eyes! 

As I whispered to myself through the scalding tears that smarted 
on my cheeks and lips, my thoughts reverted to my cousin George. I 
saw his tearful eyes weeping for him and her, but calm, trustful. 


How I longed for his sympathy then! How lonely, how unutterably 
lonely I felt! 
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I looked towards the sky. I pictured my sister mournfully gazing 
down upon me in company with our father and mother. I extended 
my arms, and out of the depths of the keen bitterness of solitude and 
woe my whole heart went forth into a wild passionate appeal for 
death. 

A dreary time followed. It was clad in deepest mourning. I grew 
thin: and my face became white. I looked at my transparent hands, 
and hoped that they held death. A fortnight passed, and then my 
grief took to itself that undertone of resignation which is like a peace 
that blesses and promises rest to the aching heart. 

November came. It was the anniversary of my sister's wedding. 
The morning had passed with me in prayer, meditation, and earnest 
struggles to conquer the lingering woe which many sobbing appeals 
to God had taught me was profitless. I was preparing to descend 
when the servaut’s knocking at the door told me I was wanted below. 
My heart gave a leap, then fluttered painfully. I knew, I guessed 
who it was. I passed downstairs and entered the parlour. There 
sat Major Rivers. As I entered he rose, held my hand in his for 
many moments, unable to speak, then drew a chair and led me to it. 

I noticed but little change in him. Habitually dressed in dark 
clothes, his mourning dress made no difference to him. Lis face was 
calm, with the composure of the will. That composure, too, was 
familiar. 

He looked at me with all his old wonderful tenderness in his eyes. 
In a moment my deep passion for him, which grief could not kill, 
time repress, disappointment change, revived in me. 

He commenced speaking of Kate’s death at once. His low melo- 
dious voice—that voice which lives along my heart-strings with an 
unconquerable fascination to this hour—was filled with pathos. The 
story of her death was very simple. She had been seized with a 
fever after having been already ill from a protracted attack of morbid 
hysteria. So abrupt was the attack that it had laid her low at once, 
utterly disconcerting their intention of returning to England. This 
was at Rome. An eminent French physician was telegraphed for 
from Paris, and he attended her in the illness that terminated in 
death in a fortnight from the time of the attack. Death was hastened 
by her confinement. 

“Tt taxed the cleverness of the doctor,” said Major Rivers, “ to 


preserve the poor little bairn. Its first cry was uttered as my poor 
wife died.” 


I had been crying very bitterly during his narrative. He took my 
hand as he concluded, and said : 

“Maggie, I have come to ask you"to teach me how to bear my 
sorrow. You must not give way to your grief. Think of my greater 
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pang. If it is terrible for you to lose your sister, what must it be for 
me to lose my wife ?” 

He seemed almost to draw me to him by my hand, which he still 
held, as he continued : 

“T would have come to you before, but I had not the heart. Your 
own pain was, in my mind, above mine. I knew your love for her: I 
knew how your past lives had sanctified your associations: I knew 
how your heart would be lacerated in having her torn from it. But 
see me. Iam calm: my eyes are clear—my voice resolute. I have 
looked this frightful misery of mine in the face steadily, bearing its 
blighting gaze until it has lost its horrible form. You have more 
fortitude than I. You can do this—and more. Think upon her now 
as I do—as a sweet saint. Make her memory a holiness, not a woe, 
in your heart. Her presence there will ring your life with a halo: 
you can make it the fount of sacred thoughts, and the inspiration of 
noble desires.” 

I heard his words ; his hands clasped mine: my tears ceased to flow, 
and I listened, mute, obedient, charmed. 

“Think you that it has cost me no effort to be able to offer you 
such consolations ?” he went on. “Is it not rather for me to plead for 
commiseration? Veil your sorrow asI do mine. It is too sacred to 
be expressed by tears—ignoble drops that any grief will prompt!” 

I did as he commanded, and looked up to show him that my eyes 
were tearless. I met his gaze. Was there anything in my eyes that 
sent an expression flitting across his face vague, indefinable as the 
shadow of gossamer seen floating athwart the moon ? 

“You must be brave, Maggie. I shall want your bravery. You 
who were dear to my wife are now dear to me: Kate's child is mother- 
less—will you be its mother ?” 

I started as if a ghost had crossed before me. He went on quickly, 
seeing that I had misapprehended his meaning : 

“T have no one to whom I can confide the charge of this heipless little 
creature. I could trust no one but you. Could I secure safer guardian- 
ship? He has your blood in him, being your sister’s child. Those name- 
less sympathies which exist in the blood of families will speak to him 
in your eyes, your caresses. Shall I be imposing a troublesome 
charge?” 

“No,” I answered ; “ you offer me a duty which it would be my 
pride, my delight to perform. But... .” 

“ What is your objection ?” he asked, seeing me pause. 

“ You will send him here ?” 

“No. You will return with me. My home is yours.” 


“T cannot return with you. Send the little pet here, and I will 
devote my life to it.” 
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* You cannot return with me? Why? I have a house at Newtown 
newly furnished. It was to have received us. But it will be like a 
sepulchre. Come! leave this existence which has been made unen- 
durable to you. Am I not your brother ?” 

“T cannot live with you. Do not ask me. I am not wretched here 
now. Since George has left us my aunt treats me like a daughter. 
She will love your child: for poor Kate’s death has been a terrible 
shock to her, filled her with keen repentance, and her remorse will 
guarantee her devotion to the offspring from whose mother she has 
wrung so many tears.” 

“But my home will be so lonely—so fearfully lonely. Death has 
robbed me of my love—I am selfish. I want, I crave for the com- 
panionship of one whose affinity with her whom I have lost will lighten 
my trouble. Do not leave me to my solitude.” 

What would I have given to have said, “ Yes, I will come”? But 
the lifelong influence of my aunt had filled me with something of the 
strength of her disciplinarianism: I found it fortunately operating at 
the moment which demanded its exercise. 

“T could not live with you,” I answered, not daring to meet his 
eyes. “Think of what you ask!” 

He was silent. I felt that he was watching me intently. Presently 
he said: 

“Be it so. The child shall be sent to you. It is delicate, and will 
need all your care. Will your aunt object ?” 

“No. She will welcome it.” 

“ Are you sure? Suppose she should be angry with you for receiving 
it here—will you make my house your home then ?” 

“Yes. I can safely promise. The supposition is more than 
unlikely.” 

As I spoke my aunt entered the room. Major Rivers saluted her 
with distant politeness ; but she did not notice it. She had tears in 
her eyes as she seated herself. 
ke,‘ My son George was with me when I saw you last, Major Rivers,” 
she said. a 

He did not answer; but seemed struck with this illustration of the 
selfishness of sorrow. She dried her eyes tremulously, and then com- 
menced to speak of Kate. She drew him over the same ground he 
had traced with me—I noticed his impatience—and then spoke of the 
baby. She manifested all the curiosity of a woman in her questions 
about the child, then paused, leaving me to fill up the silence by tell- 
ing her of Major Rivers’ proposal. There was no mistaking the 
expression upon his face of desire that she would object. But he was 
disappointed. She acquiesced with unwonted cordiality, named the 
room to be allotted for the nursery, and I could see welcomed the 
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prospect of having an object in the house that would divert her from 
the ever-present sorrow of her son’s absence. She even smiled at me 
as she exclaimed : 

“When George comes home won’t he be surprised to see a little 
stranger amongst us welcoming him!” 

It was then arranged that the baby and its nurse—a Frenchwoman 
—should be despatched to Lorton on the following week. 

“T shall visit it as often as I can,” Major Rivers said, as he rose to 
leave. ‘It is a long journey from Newtown to Lorton, but for all 
that you may depend upon seeing me often.” 

As we stood together on the doorstep, he slipped a piece of paper 
in my hand. I opened it, and found it to be a bank-note for fifty 
pounds. I handed it back, exclaiming : 

“Tt is not needful to bribe me into loving my sister’s child.” 

He refused to take it, eyeing me for some time in silence. Then he 
said : 

“You have still much of the foppery of a country girl about you. 
It is a dense mist, through which your intelligence breaks only here 
and there. But the light that is emitted is bright and keen. Were it 
not for this mist you would see things in a clearer sense. You would 
certainly not refuse to make your brother-in-law’s house your home.” 

“That is not to the point,” I answered. “Please take back this 
bribe.” 

“Bribe!” he ejaculated. “Are you vicious yourself that you place 
evil constructions upon the simplest actions? You do not imagine 
that I was going to bequeath the care of my child to you as a pauper 
does his baby to the Foundling! I want my child to be independent 
of your aunt. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes. I understand.” 

“This money will keep it and pay the nurse for a few weeks. 
When we meet again I will arrange for a proper banking account, that 
you may draw for him as you think fit.” 

I placed the note in my pocket without a word. He stood for a 
moment as if about to speak. Changing his mind, he squeezed my 
hand hastily and left the house. At the gate he stopped to cry, 
“ You will receive a letter from me telling you by what train the child 
will arrive,” and then vanished. 

I re-entered the house. My aunt had returned to her bedroom ; 
I was therefore able to meditate a little without fear of disturbance. 

What did I think of his manner, his language, his wishes? Had I 
not loved him—loved him the more passionately because my relation- 
ship forbade my love—had I not fancied that I could detect in his 
manner towards me a meaning upon which my passion placed the 
construction that thrilled me with a joy as sweet and subtle as its 
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cause, I should have said that his grief weighed but lightly on him. 
But on pardonne tant que lon aime. I could easily find reasons for 
his sorrow not taking a more emphatical form, though I thought it 
truly sincere. I do not doubt even now that my sister’s death had 
given him a great shock. But when I saw him the blow was already 
a thing of the past. He had had time to collect his energies, to fortify 
his mind against the further encroachments of his sorrow. Had I not 
loved him I do not think I should have misapprehended his motive in 
placing his child with me. It was plain that the infant stood in need 
of a protector. It was a delicate and a weighty responsibility on the 
father. He appreciated it rightly by consigning the helpless little 
sweet to the guardianship of me, the best fitted of any in the world to 
attend to it. 

Meanwhile you ask how was it my grief, being sincere, deep-rooted 
as I profess it to have been, allowed me to experience any feeling 
beyond a reasonable one towards the husband of her whose loss 
I had mourned in many a bitter tear?—whose loss too was so 
recent—upon whose ashen brows indeed the dews might not yet have 
dried? I loved—I can say no more. You know there is no enigma 
more insoluble than love—unless it be the existence of God, who is 
love Himself. The silent growth of the body, the limitless expanse of 
bending blue, the life of flowers—deep, sombre, awful as are such 
enigmas, yet they are trifles compared to that one enigma the Heart— 
that pulsating seat of hopes which delude, of dreams which madden, 
of influences which pain, of passions which kill. 

Account for my feelings as best you may. For myself I look and 
see but darkness. 


Cuarter IX, 


I puny received the letter from Major Rivers informing me as to the 
time I might expect the arrival of the nurse and baby, and on the 
day and hour named repaired alone to the railway station at Lorton. 
As I had left the house I was surprised to hear the Lorton church 
clock striking twelve, and consulting my watch I found that it had 
deceived me by twenty minutes. On gaining the station I learnt that 
the train had arrived and departed a full quarter of an hour. I 
hastened on to the platform, and there found the nurse—a very little 
woman with a dark yellow face and very black eyebrows—appealing 
with tears in her eyes to a porter, who stood by her with a hopeless 
expression of bewilderment on his face. Seeing me he came forward : 
“ Are you in search of a nurse and a baby, Miss ?” 
“ra” 


“Oh, then, there they are,” said the man, brightening up. “I 
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guessed she were waiting for some one; but though she talks a sort 0’ 
English, it’s all her own, and don’t belong to these parts.” 

I advanced towards the little woman, who watched me with singular 
eagerness. On each side of her stood two large boxes, papered like the 
walls of a house, whilst in her arms she held a baby whose long clothes 
and bulky “wrap up” put her altogether out of proportion. 

“ Mam’selle Holmes ?” she asked interrogatively, but in a frightened 
manner, as if she dreaded a negative reply. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ and you are Major Rivers’ nurse? And thisis 
the darling baby ?” 

“ Qui,” she responded. And then in rapid French broke forth: “O 
mam’selle, I have been so terrified! I came here, but found no one. I 
thought that I had mistaken the station. The porter was a coguin, 
who laughed at my tears. I was plunged into a situation of terrible 
solitariness.” 

“ Are these your boxes?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘Thereupon I called the porter, who consented 
to wheel the boxes on his truck to the house for two shillings. I led 
the way out of the station, followed by the nurse. 

“T am dying to see my little nephew,” I said, looking at the bundle, 
and endeavouring to pierce the thick white knitted veil that covered 
his face. 

“ Tl dort, mam’selle ; and must not be aroused, or he would want 
the bottle, and I have none to give him. Oh, it is a terrible thing 
travelling with an infant in this country! I would have given‘ ten 
francs for some hot water, but did not dare get out at any of the 
stations lest the train should go on without me. There would have 
been a situation !” | 

I plied her with numerous questions about the child as we walked 
briskly homeward. I knew enough of French to understand her, and 
she knew enough of English to understand me. I found her a very 
intelligent little woman, easily dejected, highly nervous, fond of the 
child, and significantly French. 

On reaching Ivy Lodge I led the way up to the nursery, poor Kate's 
old bedroom, in which burnt a cheerful fire. I had conferred with my 
aunt and had purchased a little cot, rightly judging that the nurse 
would come without one. 

“Well commenced !—well prepared!” she exclaimed, looking 
around her. Then with singular rapidity she threw off her bonnet 
and shawl, and seating herself before the fire commenced to undress 
the baby. 

My aunt had entered the room, and stood by my side waiting for the 
veil to be removed to see the child. 

A fair baby, as I thought it would be. But in this respect only 
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were my speculations as to the appearance of poor Kate’s child realised. 
It was thin, delicate, pinched, and tiny. It had very little hair, 
although some months old. I noticed the wee hands, the little bent 
legs that would not straighten, above all the open blue eyes, which 
seemed fixed in an almost weird outlook. The nurse handled it deli- 
cately and skilfully. She seemed sensible of its frailty, and, though 
rapid in her motions, worked with the care of a glass-blower. 

I was struck with its inactivity, and longed to hear it ery. Its 
composure was not to be ruffled. The bath, the grand enjoyment of 
the healthy baby, seemed in nowise to affect it; would it not plunge 
out with those thin little legs, and grasp the edge with its tiny fist? It 
lay with painful composure in the nurse’s hand, and though I fancied 
that its fixed blue eyes sometimes followed me, I never could detect in 
its face the least change of the still marble-like expression. 

“ Does it never cry ?” my aunt asked. 


“ Sometimes, madame,” answered the nurse. “But it is a wonder- 
fully good baby.” 

I stooped and kissed the little fellow as he was lifted out of the bath, 
and when he was dressed the nurse gave him to me to hold whilst she 
prepared his food. My inexperienced arms soon made him restless, 
and in a very few moments he began to cry. So strange a cry !—it 
was like the echo of a dying baby’s wail. 


I leaned over him, watching him. I endeavoured to trace in the 
tiny early lineaments a resemblance to his parents; but could find 
none. I might have fancied there was an expression of the mother in 
the mouth; but as I scrutinised the impression wore away. He 
seemed to me a weird little bairn. I would have given something for 
more babyhood about him. 

His arrival however gave an impetus to time. The days rolled 
away more briskly than I ever remember them to have done. I soon 
got into the way of handling the little fellow; I sometimes dressed 
him, often walked out with him, to allow the active and mercurial 
little Frenchwoman to devote herself to dressmaking for the family, 
including herself. But though pretty well all my time was bestowed 
on the baby, my devotion was unrewarded by the faintest recognition. 
The stolid stare of his blue eyes looked no life; the little form lay as 
composed in my arms or in his cot as an invalid’s; he seemed to 
receive no benefit whatever from the food he took, though he consumed 
enough, in my inexperienced sight, to satisfy a dozen babies ; and with 
the exception of a small increase of hair, I could note no perceptible 
indications of growth whatever. 

My inexperience saved me from anxiety, and the nurse’s conduct 
corresponded with my notions that what appeared to me to be un- 
natural was in reality wholly incidental to babyhood. She was very 
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much devoted to the child, coining a new endearing term for it every 
day. Had there been any grounds for anxiety I felt sure her solicitude 
would have betrayed them. 

After some weeks Major Rivers came down to Lorton to see us. 
His manners towards his child were full of affection. He took the 
little creature in his arms; kissed it several times with almost im- 
passioned gestures. 

“Poor motherless mite!” he exclaimed, holding the baby up, and 
receiving its supernaturally steady gaze full upon his face. “Wee 
parched thing—what makes thee so spare? Art thou always thus to 
symbolise by thy weak wail, thy slow unconscious eyes, thy lean quiet 
limbs, the death that gave thee life, and the sorrow that thou didst 
bring with thee? Celestine,” he said to the nurse, “see that he wants 
for nothing to make him fat. How does he sleep ?” 

“Very well, monsieur.” 

“ What is his age now ?” 

“ Six months, monsieur.” 

“Ts he fond of his aunt ?” 

“ He is too young,” I answered, “ to be fond.” 

He looked at me earnestly, then abruptly turned to Celestine. 

He remained in the nursery, playing with and caressing his child 
for some time. In his conduct towards me I noticed a kind of shyness 
that puzzled me to understand. Yet, though he directed his conversa- 
tion largely to my aunt and to the nurse, I saw that pretty well every 
other sentence was levelled at me. For he would pause after his 
remarks, and give me a quick searching glance, as if noting the effect 
of his words. 

I confess that I was perfectly happy in his society. His presence, 
which my love made sweet, was refined by the associations that hung 
about it of my dead sister. Her death was still very, very recent, and I 
had not yet sobbed out my lamentations, as the tear-stained cheeks of 
the baby, after I had been hanging over it, would sometimes testify. 
But the presence of Major Rivers, so far from recalling Kate to me 
with the bitter vividness that I might have expected, seemed to soothe, 
to diminish, even to obliterate my sorrow, by subordinating it, so to 
speak, to my passion. But how carefully 1 kept my love hidden from 
him! I felt that it was impossible for him to detect it. In my innocence 
I considered too that my refusal to share his home was a master- 
stroke ; for, I thought, should he ever have had any reason to suspect 
my love, he will certainly have his suspicions shaken or put to flight 
by this resolute refusal of his offer. 

On leaving, after this visit, he asked me if I had changed my mind. 
Now that I knew the baby, had learned to love it, would I not come 
and take care of it for him at Newtown ? 
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“You are unfair in pressing such an invitation on me,” was my 
rejoinder. 

“It is you, not I, who are unfair,” he exclaimed. “ You are as 
cynical as a poem by Swift, and will make no allowance for human 
infirmities which men call passions. I am a father, Maggie, and want 
to have my child with me.” 

“A reasonable and natural desire.” 

“ But, though selfish, lam not cruel. I will not allow the little pet 
to come to me unless he can be properly attended to. But if you came 
with him he could live with me. I could then enjoy, not only the 
kisses of my boy, but the society of my sister.” 

“Tf I were your sister I should not be so resolute in my refusal. 
But there—this conversation must end. When will you be down 
again ?” 

“Shortly. Have you any of the money left I gave you?” 

* Certainly I have. Lorton has its failings, but extravagance is not 
one. I have yet to learn the art, even with the charge of a baby, to 
spend fifty pounds in so short a time.” 

“T meant,” he said, “to open a banking account for you here. But 
I have changed my mind. I shall do nothing of the sort. I think I 
shall even refuse to supply you with money. I shall starve you into 
compliance with my wishes.” 

We were standing in the hall. I met his gaze as I spoke, and there 
was something in it that dyed my cheeks crimson. Annoyed, irritated 
with myself for a display of feeling for which there was no substantial 
cause whatever, I took his hand, shook it, and muttering good-bye, 
almost ran away. Halfway up the stairs I heard the hall-door bang, 
and knew that he was gone. 

What had I done? I had twice confounded my first confusion by my 
abrupt leave-taking. And what brought the blood to my cheek? 
What construction would he place upon my obvious embarrassment? I 
pressed my hand to my forehead and felt it very hot. I peered into a 
looking-glass, and saw a heightened colour on my face and a wild 
unnatural brilliancy in my eyes. 

Yet what was I to care for any impression my appearance or my 
conduct might make upon him? What was this man to me? I pressed 
my hands tightly across my questioning heart, as if I wanted to 
suppress, to stifle, the reply that I knew would be vouchsafed to my 
answer. 

Major Rivers did not visit Lorton again for some time. During the 
interval of his absence I received several letters from him, but in one 
only did he allude to my living at Newtown. As yet my aunt had 
received no letter from George. The eagerness with which she awaited 
the arrival of the post, and the disappointment which followed its 
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visits or its absence, were of the most strained and painful kind. In 
vain I endeavoured to show her that by no possibility could she hope 
to hear from George under six or eight months ; to her the laws of 
geography were neutralised by affection, and she computed, not by 
distance, but by desire. 

Baby, who at the commencement seemed born to astonish time by 
defying its influence, eventually yielded and grew. But as I got to 
know more of it, I became more apprehensive of the insecurity of its 
life. A hint indeed had been given me by the doctor who had 
vaccinated him ; I was enjoined by him to exercise the utmost vigilance 
against every contingency of illness. I hardly needed the precaution. 
Nothing was plainer than that the little fellow’s constitution rested on 
a most infirm and precarious basis. I judged that the least attack 
might prove fatal to him, and devoted my whole attention to seeing 
that he was properly attended and rightly fed. In justice to the little 
French nurse, however, | must confess that her own excitable devotion 
rendered my own care almost supererogatory. 








